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New, Revolving 
Shelves 


PUT ALL FOODS AT YOUR FINGERTIPS! 


A simple twist of the wrist, and the back area 
of the Revolving Shelves is right in front. 


OU SEE WHAT you want. No more fussing, fumbling, 
fuming. No more hard-to-reach corners where left- 
overs are forgotten. These new, wonderful revolving 
shelves turn silently. You can widen—or narrow—the 
spacing between shelves without removing the food or 


lifting the shelves. 
More shelf space, too! 


Actually 8 per cent more shelf 
space than in the previous cor- 
responding model with old- 
style shelves. 


OLD-STYLE 


SHELVES 





See this new 12-cubic-foot General Electric Refrigerator- 
Freezer Combination at your G-E dealer’s. Look for his 
name in the classified telephone directory. General Elec- 
tric Company, Appliance Park, Louisville, Kentucky. 


TRUE COMBINATION 





REFRIGERATOR - FREEZER 


G-E Refrigerators available with right- or left-hand doors. 





More shelf room, too. The inside walls are rounded to accommodate 
extra-large shelves. There’s actually more shelf room than in the pre- 
vious corresponding model with conventional shelves. 


ee 
Cibout #528 
way *After small down payment. 


See your dealer for exact terms.’ Prices and specifications subject 
to change without notice. 


Model LH-121L, illustrated, holds 12 cubic feet of fresh and frozen foods. Price: $525.96. 
Other G-E Refrigerators as low as $210.48. 


Two separate and complete appliances in one cabinet! 
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True zero-degree freezer is built 
just like a floor-type freezer. Has 
its own separate refrigerating sys- 
tem. Keeps up to 89 packages of 
frozen foods as long as a year. 


Automatic defrosting refriger- 
ator section is separately insu- 
lated and is completely automatic. 
No clocks to set; no pans to empty. 
Nothing to remember. 


So dependable! More than 3,500,000 G-E Refrigerators in use 10 years or longer! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Now... ice-cold soft drinks in Cans 


Ginger ale . . . root beer. . . orange... cola.. 
or grape. Now available in throwaway cans, these and 
other delicious flavors of “pop” are making a hit from 
Coast to Coast. 

Soft drinks in cans didn’t happen overnight, of course. 
These new containers are the result of much research by 
leading can-makers who are now producing them in 
both cone-top and flat-top styles. 

So many things you use each day come in these 


familiar steel containers. Vegetables, soups, fruits, froz 
zen juices with vitamins and full flavors sealed in. And 
whether you’re buying oil, paint or insecticide; cans 
give unequalled protection against light, moisture, air 
and dirt. 

Cans are made from tin plate, thin sheets of steel 
which are coated with tin. Bethlehem supplies can- 
makers with high-quality tin plate which we produce at 
our Sparrows Point Plant near Baltimore. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 





UNLOCKS 
HORSEPOWER 


only at 
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THE COVER PHOTO: Remember when you climbed a tree like that? Chances are 
you can even recollect a favorite tree, right now. These boys, Royce and Gerald 
Lain, are two of the four sons of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Lain, wheat farmers of 
Walsh, Colorado. Tree climbing does something for the spirit: too bad we have 
to outgrow it. Photo by Bob Taylor. 
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These little “ladders” are examples 
of miniaturization. They were de- 
vised at Western Electric as a new 
way to mount tiny electrical compo- 
nents—crystals, resistors, condensers 
—close together, economically, help- 
ing to keep telephone costs down. 
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Alice in Mini-Land 


Your eyes — like Alice’s — would widen to behold the 
improbable tininess of many things now going to 
work for you in telephone equipment. Making small 
things smaller goes on in a big way here at Western 
Electric where Bell telephone equipment is made. 


And, it’s big news for telephone users in two ways. 
For example, ‘miniaturization’, as it’s called, often 
lets designers plan telephone equipment so it costs 
less, works better, or both. Then, too, space saved on 
a small unit, repeated many, many times, grows and 


grows in importance — until eventually thousands of 
dollars may be saved in costly building construction 
alone. All this means lower cost in running the tele- 
phone business. 


So, Alice actually is looking at proof of the value of 
Western Electric’s teamwork with its partners— Bell 
Laboratories and the Bell telephone operating com- 
panies. This teamwork is a big reason why your Bell 
telephone service has gone up in price so much less 
than most other things you buy. 
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Northernmost Post Office 
in the U.S. is in 


0) Maine (1 Minnesota ( Montana 


The post office in Penasse, Minnesota 
is farthest north. Beyond Penasse, car- 
riers —and currency —are Canadian. Yet 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks are accepted as readily 
in Canada as anywhere in the world. 


Which is the world’s lowest-lying town? 
O Jericho 


840 feet below sea level, modern Jericho 
in Jordan is the lowest town in the 
world. And a low-cost way to insure 
travel convenience is with First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. It’s 
the safest way, too. Only you can cash 
them. Ask for them at your bank. 


O Reno ( Tampico 


Which state extends farthest west? 


O Maryland ( Virginia 
O West Virginia 
Virginia extends even farther west than 
West Virginia. Confusing? Not as con- 
fusing as trying to cash a personal check 
where you’re not known. Carry money 
conveniently in First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50, $100, each a dis- 


tinctive color. Accepted the world over. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Let’s make up our minds 


T SHOULD be obvious by this time 
to even the most optimistically in- 
clined person that there is slight if 

any hope of compromising with the 
Communist world. Despite all the help 
we gave them during and after World 
War II and the many concessions and 
friendly gestures we have made, we 
have not been able to change their con- 
viction that communism and capitalism 
cannot both exist in the same world. 
They are convinced one must go, and 
they are determined that communism 
will be the one to survive. 

The crucial matter for us to be 
guided by is the ultimate Soviet pur- 
pose. We have that in the words of 
Stalin himself, in the implacable state- 
ment: “In order to destroy the inevita- 
bility of wars, it is necessary to destroy 
imperialism.” And imperialism in Rus- 
sia’s language means democracy gen- 
erally—but specifically it means the 
United States. 

Further proof of the Communists’ 
thinking can be had in the prophecy 
of Lenin, who said: “A series of fright- 
ful clashes between the Soviet Republic 
and the bourgeois states is inevitable. 
...In the end... a funeral requiem 
will be sung either over the Soviet 
Republic or over world capitalism.” 

These are plain words, spoken by 
the two ruthless leaders whose cunning 
and trickery and treachery helped 
make communism an established fact 
instead of a theory and brought with- 
in its folds 800 million people, the 
largest empire by far in the entire 
history of the world. For the evil men 
in the Kremlin dictate the actions of 
their satellite nations as well as those 
of Russia. 

This being so, it is urgent that 
the free world gird itself and plan well 
to combat the steady growth of the 
Communist world. This the free world 
has not done. Not only must we get 
together with our allies on a common 
objective and unity of purpose, the 
United States itself must form a foreign 
policy of definite purpose and adhere to 
it just as firmly and determinedly as 
does the Kremlin. 

There has been to date far too 


much bluff and bluster in our foreign 
policy. To bluff may appear to be 
strategic, but there is always the risk 
your opponent will call your bluff. And 
if he does, and you are not prepared to 
back it up, you inevitably suffer loss of 
position as well as prestige. 


Our diplomats have uttered vague 
threats, and have even spoken of “mas- 
sive retaliation.” But what good are 
threats if we are not prepared to carry 
them out, and how can we carry them 
out if we are not assured of the whole- 
hearted support of the rest of the free 
world? 

In the meantime, the Reds con- 
tinue with their unswerving plan to stir 
up trouble wherever possible, grabbing 
territory where they think they can get 
away with it, adding to their own 
strength and to our confusion. And 
each time they call our bluff, they get 
bolder, more confident, more convinced 
of our unwillingness to take decisive 
action, and, because of this, more reck- 
less in their own actions. 

On the other hand, the men in the 
Kremlin know what their goal is and 
are determined to attain it. They 
change their methods from time to 
time, even hold out the olive Eranch, 
but their ultimate objective remains the 
same. In 1920, Lenin described their 
plan as follows: “We have to use any 
ruse, dodges. tricks, cunning, unlawful 
method, concealment, veiling of truth.” 

We have suffered many defeats 
since World War II because of our un- 
certain and even bungling foreign 
policy. We have seen our once staunch 
friend, China, fall into the Commu- 
nists’ hands. The northern half of 
Korea has become a satellite of China, 
and there is slight hope of that un- 
fortunate nation ever becoming united 
again, for the Reds never give up will- 
ingly anything they have once gained. 
The prospects for Indochina seem no 
better. 

It is time for our policymakers to 
adopt a firm policy and stick to it. 
Threats will not deter our enemies un- 
til they are convinced we mean what 
we say. 
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NOW truck owners can really SAVE— 


Goodyears New Hi-Miler Rib 


costs NO MORE than fires 
you thought were lowest!" 


LOOK! THESE LOW PRICES AT MOST GOODYEAR DEALERS’ = 
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NOW ONLY... 














7.50/20 


Now omy...°47 22° 


*Plus tax and recappable tire. Prices subject to change. 
Why buy any other make of truck tire 
when Goodyears cost so little? 





FULL RANGE OF OTHER SIZES, LOW-PRICED IN PROPORTION 
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Now priced as low as the lowest, this great new compounds, provide a long-lived body that permits more 


Goodyear truck tire gives you all these EXTRAS: 


NEW 3-T RAYON CORD—excess stretch removed by exclu- 
sive Triple-Tempering Process means great strength, 
stability—tread-cracking reduced to minimum. 


LONG-WEAR TREAD DESIGN—F lat, husky rib tread of new, 
improved, tougher rubber compounds gives slow, even 
wear—outstanding nonskid traction. 


MORE RECAPS—stronger 3-T Rayon cord, tougher rubber 





GOoD7Y 


recaps than before. 


PROVED PERFORMANCE —The Hi-Miler Rib is backed by 
an outstanding record of many years as the preferred 
tire design on America’s greatest truck fleets. 


And all at the most spectacularly LOW prices for such 
high quality that you’ve seen in years! Let your helpful 
Goodyear dealer show you how much more TIRE you can 
now get for your money! Goodyear, Truck Tire Dept., 
Akron 16, Ohio. 


Hi-Miler—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 









Works instantly to stop 
Bad Breath! 


One brushing with New Colgate Dental 
Cream leaves your mouth cleaner, fresher 
for 12 hours or more—helps keep you socially 
acceptable. Tests show Colgate Dental 
Cream stops bad breath instantly in 7 out 
of 10 cases that originate in the mouth, 


Works constantly to stop 
Tooth Decay! 


One brushing with New Colgate Dental 
Cream guards against tooth decay for 12 
hours or more. Night and morning brushings 
guard your teeth all day—all night. In this 
way, Colgate’s Gardol works around the 
clock to stop the action of decay-causing 
enzymes. In full-year clinical tests, X rays 
showed far fewer cavities for the hundreds 
of people in the group using Colgate Dental 
Cream with Gardol. In fact, no new cavities 
whatever for 4 out of 5. 


GARDOL... 
Colgate's 
miracle ingredient 
makes it 
doubly effective! 
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HOW GARDOL WORKS: 


Every time you brush your teeth with New offered by any toothpaste—leaves your 


Colgate Dental Cream, Gardol binds itself 
to your teeth... remains active for 12 hours 
or more. That’s why Gardol, Colgate’s long- 
lasting anti-enzyme ingredient, gives the 
surest protection against tooth decay ever 


mouth cleaner, fresher for 12 hours or more! 

Gardol’s protection won’t rinse off or 
wear off all day. Thus, morning and night 
brushings with New Colgate’s with Gardol 
give continuous protection around the clock. 


*COLGATE’S TRADE-MARK FOR SODIUM N-LAUROYL SARCOSINATE 


ONLY COLGATE’S GIVES YOU FULL GARDOL PROTECTION AGAINST TOOTH DECAY! 











New Colgate Dental Cream with GARDOL nd 


Quilt Pattern: In Kathryn Lar- 
son’s article “Expand the House You 
Have” |June| you picture a beautiful 
bedroom showing a lovely early Ameri- 
can quilt. As a young girl, my mother 
made a quilt similar to this design. . . . 
Is a pattern available? 

Sauk Centre, Minn. E_ma M. ScHMITT 


This pattern, called “The Rocky 
Road to Dublin,” can be obtained by send- 
ing 10 cents to Town JouRNAL, Depart- 
ment E, Washington 4, D. C—Editor 


Town Rating: We have made 
good use of your questionnaire on rat- 
ing a town and attribute the inaugura- 
tion of community improvement plans 
in two of our towns directly to the 
analysis revealed by the rating sheet... . 
St. Petersburg, Fla. Rosert H. Giepp 

Community Development Department 
Florida Power Corporation 


At Arlington: Your article on 
Arlington Cemetery [June] is interest- 
ing and informative, but in mentioning 
notables who lie there, including Bryan, 
Forrestal and others, I wondered why 
the name of William Howard Taft was 
not included. 

It is striking that, although we have 
had ten presidents who were military 
men, Taft, who was not, is the only 
Chief Executive buried there. 


Covington, Ind. Mrs. C. O. MIsENHEIMER 


Yes, we might have mentioned 
William Howard Taft. President Eisen- 
hower makes the 12th man in the 
White House who has held the rank of 
general. This count includes both An- 
drew Johnson and Chester A. Arthur, 
both of whom held the rank of brigadier 
general in the Civil War, though neither 
served in the field.—Editor 


Negro Schooling: As a teacher, 
let me commend your article on the 
South and Negro schooling [ July]. After 
all, Booker Washington, highest product 
of our Negro civilization, could not have 
been produced in one of our non-segre- 
gating states where Negro school heads 
are not used. 

Virginia, according to the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, has more Negro 
teachers than all the non-segregating 
states together. Yet one third of our 
Negroes now live out of the South. If all 
the Negroes in Virginia removed to Cali- 
fornia or to New York, it would merely 
raise either state to its proper national 
proportion of one Negro in ten. Attorney 
General Brownell and Chief Justice War- 
ren owe the Negro citizens a frank state- 
ment as to whether or not they will spon- 
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sor aid to help such citizens find work 
and homes anywhere in their states. .. . 
Charlotte, N.C. A. L. Pickens 

, Queens College 


e e | respect the words of the men 
you talked with, but why didn’t you talk 
with some students? We are the ones it 
affects most of all. 

Someday mixed schooling will be 
well and good, but give us time to ac- 
cept it, if we must, in our own way. We 
must break down old, old customs. 
Lindale, Tex. BerNArD LUKENBILL 


World Conflicts: It seems to me 
that you are unduly pessimistic in your 
editorial “Time to Call a Halt” [June]. 
The theory that Russia or any other 
country can eventually dominate the 
world is both illogical and untrue. Every 
country that has tried it in the past has 
destroyed itself, and the discovery of 
atomic and hydrogen power hasn’t 
changed the laws of the universe. . . . 


Faith, S. D. Georce ALT 


Vacation with Scrabble: I’m 
glad to see you bringing Scrabble 
[Looking Ahead, July] to the attention 
of those who may not as yet have played 
this fascinating game. 

Scrabble is twice as exciting as any 





crossword puzzle because of the compe- 
tition. We heartily recommend it. Once 
you’ve become a fan, you too will take 
it on vacation, just as we did! 

Chicago Jack Larson 


Waging Peace: Letting the world 
learn the facts about America’s faith in 
God [July] is one facet of defense which 
should receive the utmost backing of 
every thinking American. A better un- 
derstanding of us in this respect would 
help ease world tension. 

Peacemakers of the calibre of Dr. 
Elton Trueblood are more valuable to 
the nation at this time than even the 
atomic scientist. 


Buffalo, Mo. Dr. H. J. GrassELer 


Pronounce It! “How Big Is Your 
Vocabulary?” [June] should be a regu- 
lar feature and you should include the 
pronunciation of quiz words. Nothing is 
more embarrassing than using the apt 
word, only to find out later that you 
have mispronounced it! 


Rochester, N.Y. Frank E. MIcHEL 


In writing to the editors, address Town 
JournaL, Dept. E., Washington 4, D.C. 
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APRIL 10, 1954 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

SPLENDID PERFORMANCE OF REGULAR STOCK CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
HELPED STUDEBAKER CARS SWEEP TOP HONORS IN MOBILGAS ECONOMY 
RUN. SCORING HIGHEST ACTUAL MILES PER GALLON AND TON MPC 
IN EVERY CLASS ENTERED PLUS THE GRAND SWEEPSTAKES WIN CON-— 
FIRMS OUR LONG TIME JUDGMENT IN FACTORY-EQUIPPING ALL 
STUDEBAKERS WITH DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS. 


C.K. WHITTAKER, 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 
THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


This is the fifth consecutive year 
that CHAMPION-EQUIPPED cars have 
won the Mobilgas Economy Run. 


— FOR, 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY MAY 31, 1954 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


FOR THE SECOND STRAIGHT YEAR I HAVE DRIVEN CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS TO 
VICTORY IN THE INDIANAPOLIS 500 MILE RACE. AVERAGE SPEED OF 130.840 
MILES PER HOUR SETS NEW RACE RECORD. THANKS FOR A GREAT PRODUCT. 


BILL VUKOVICH 





Here’s a real performance record! In their 24th Indian- 
apolis victory Champions were the choice for every one of 
the 33 starting cars. And here’s how they came through— 
NOT ONE CHAMPION SPARK PLUG WAS © 
REPLACED DURING THE ENTIRE RACE! 
Whatever the year or model of your car, better install 
Champions for better performance and longer engine life. 
Champion Spark Plug Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 





LOOK FOR AMERICA’S FAVORITE 
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EXCLUSIVE 
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New products, 
more power 
ready for 


your family 


If you owned 5 or 6 convenient and work- 
saving electric appliances a few years ago, 
you probably are enjoying 12 or 15 now. 
And that’s only the beginning, say elec- 
tric power companies and manufacturers, 
as the combination of American inven- 
tiveness and plenty of low-priced elec- 
tricity expand the Electric Age. 


U. S. families are using twice as much 
electricity as they did in 1946—yet there’s 
more than enough of it. That’s because 
the electric light and power companies 
plan and build years ahead to have addi- 


WE 
LIGHT FOR FREEDOM { AY 


COLOR TELEVISION is here; a few families 
already are enjoying it. The big growth 
of color TV is expected to start in 1955. 
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SEPARATE ELECTRIC RANGE UNITS grow in popularity. Oven at left—top units 


at right, separated by griddle surface and egg cookers—all can be at con- 
venient working height, or built into both new and remodeled kitchens. 


tional power ready when you want it. 
With hundreds of new power plants, 
they’ve doubled their output since the 
war, and plan to have half again as much 
more by 1960. 


In spite of this abundance, some 
people want government to create more 
unnecessary public debt by building 
new government power projects. The 
country’s growing appetite for electricity 
has been supplied, and can be supplied 
in the future, by AMerica’s ELecrric 
Light AND PowER CoMPANIEs*. 


*Names on request from this magazine 
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HOME AIR CONDITIONING. New built 
in units, for both new and old 
homes, team up with the heating 
system for year-round comfort. 


PACKAGED WORKSHOP— 
new home appliance for 
father and the boys—is a 
half-dozen electric-powered 
tools in one. Electric mow- 
ers and hedge clippers 
please Dad, too. 
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NEWSFRONT » 


Straight from Washington: 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER WILL WIN A SUBSTANTIAL PART of his legislative 
program before Congress adjourns in early August. He will win on 
taxes, on foreign aid, on Social Security, on housing. After 30 years 
of debate, the St. Lawrence Seaway is approved. The President has 
been set back on his trade program and on Taft-Hartley amendments. 

He will return to both issues next winter. A compromise on the farm 
bill, containing some elements of flexibility, is a possibility. 


THIS CONGRESS'S LEGISLATIVE RECORD IS GOOD. It has basically followed 
the President's philosophy——conservative in economic policy, humani- 
tarian in social legislation. Eisenhower has seen as much——if not 
more—-of his legislative program enacted than in any Congress over a 


Similar period since the first 100 days of the New Deal in 1933. 


IKE WILL CAMPAIGN EXTENSIVELY THIS FALL. He is planning several speak- 
ing trips to areas where Republican Congressmen most need his support. 
Because he is getting a good part of his program from Congress, he 
feels he can make a strong appeal on the Administration's record. He 
urgently wants to strengthen the Republican control of Congress— 
but he will support only candidates who are willing to support him. 


THE PRESIDENT PROFOUNDLY BELIEVES HE NEEDS A REPUBLICAN CONGRESS. 
We have the substance of a coalition Congress right now, with all of 
its weaknesses, and it would be worse if the opposition party gained 
control of both Houses. In that case we would come up to 1956 with 


no party held sharply accountable. 


WILL IKE RUN AGAIN? Behind Sherman Adams's reference to the "three 
conditions" which might cause Eisenhower to retire after 1956 is this 
key fact: Ike does not look on himself as indispensable. If the 
country puts Congress into the control of the Democrats, if there is a 
deteriorating world situation, if there is an acute business 
recession——these are the "three conditions" which could cause 

the President to step down. Our prediction: Eisenhower will be the 
Republican candidate two years hence. 


REPUBLICANS DO FACE GREAT UNCERTAINTIES IN COMING ELECTIONS. A loss 





would give the Democrats organizing control of Congress. Liability: 
Party in power usually loses seats in off-year Congressional voting. 
Asset: 10 contested Democratic Senate seats are in doubtful territory; 
only 8 Republican Senate seats are in doubtful territory. 


DANGER OF U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN INDOCHINA WAR IS FADING. But outlook 
for an acceptable peace settlement is not good. The word which 
Secretary Dulles took to Paris was that the U.S. would refuse to 
join in backing up any deal between France and China which put several 
million more people behind the Iron Curtain against their will. 
American officials, however, will not disturb an unsatisfactory 
settlement by force. 


year. Australia and New Zealand are pressing for action. The 
Philippines and Thailand are ready to join. As a result of the Eisen- 
hower—Churchill talks, Britain has agreed to proceed with the pact. 


ANTHONY EDEN WARNED MOLOTOV IN PRIVATE CONVERSATIONS at Geneva 
not to base any Soviet policy on a split between Britain and the U.S. 
He bluntly told the Russian Foreign Minister that in a showdown 
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Britain would stand with America and, if necessary, fight side by 
side with us. 


THE U.S. 


West Germany soon. France has been informed that the only course 
open to her is to accept a rearmed Germany either within EDC or 
outside it. And before long, too. 


NEW ANGLE IN OPPENHEIMER CASE WILL DEVELOP IF THE ATOMIC SCIENTIST 


seeks to go abroad. He has been approached with a teaching offer at 
Cambridge University, England. Best information is that State 
Department is prepared to deny him a visa on the ground that he would 
be unwisely exposing himself to Soviet capture. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER IS THOROUGHLY BACKING the Atomic Energy 
Commission's 4—to-l1 decision that Dr. Oppenheimer is a security risk. 
He would have undoubtedly reversed the AEC had it ruled otherwise. 


HOW TO FORGET NUCLEAR SECRETS? It's not easy. Former Atomic Energy 


Commissioner Eugene M. Zuckert, whose five-year term of office ended 
a few weeks ago, says his toughest task is to wash from his memory 
highly classified secret information. During the closing months of 
his service he stayed away from progress-report sessions of the Com— 
mission so that he would have less to forget! 


NEXT HYDROGEN BOMB TEST IN THE PACIFIC will avoid the Marshall Islands. 
Though the U.N. supported U.S. use of the trusteeship islands for 
necessary tests, the Atomic Energy Commission and the Defense Depart- 
ment do not need to use islands at all. Floating barges will probably 
be the site of further experiments. 








AMERICAN OFFICIALS QUESTION THE MOSCOW ANNOUNCEMENT that the Soviet 


Union is now operating an atomic power plant. The U.S. has under- 
estimated Russian technical capabilities before. This time the 
skepticism isn't that Russia can't build one, but doubt that Soviets 
would be willing to divert men and materials from military use. 


behind the Urals this summer. U.S. detection instruments will be on 
the alert to get data on how far along the Russians have come and 
the nature of their new thermonuclear weapons. 


DANGER OF COMMUNIST BEACHHEAD IN WESTERN HEMISPHERE IS NOT OVER. 


DULLES 


There is no evidence that the Communists are giving up. 


It's a danger which can't be licked by "Sending in the Marines." It 
can only be licked in friendly and trusted co-operation of the other 
Hemisphere Republics. The Organization of American States has been in 
business since 1890 and in the recent Guatemalan crisis posted a strong 
warning to the Communists: "Keep Out!" Dulles hopes other continents 
will notice that resistance works. 


BELIEVES THE U.S. HAS THE VOTES TO BLOCK RED CHINA membership 
in the United Nations this fall. America will implacably hold out 
against Red China as long as the Communist regime rejects settlement 

of the Korean war, during which U.S. branded China an aggressor. 

Ironic note: Red China is at war with the U.N. until a peace supersedes 
the present armistice. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST RECORD: The Eisenhower Administration has deported 105 
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Reds in past year and a half; 182 more face final deportation orders. 
The Government has dismissed 429 employees as possible subversives, 
has brought 28 Communist party leaders into Court for law violations. 
During the past six years, the Government has indicted 113 top party 
functionaries, of whom 72 have been convicted, 28 others are awaiting 
trial. No one knows how many are left. 


More Newsfront on following pages 





TO INTRODUCE YOU TO THE BIG MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY CHILTON GREETING CARDS 





































A BOX OF 25 BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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Yes - as an outright gift - as our “Christmas present” 
to you—please accept an assortment of 25 breathtakingly 
beautiful Chilton Christmas Cards, smartly imprinted 
with your name, all ready to mail! Each card is an ex- 
quisite expression of the Holiday Spirit. And this lovely, 
valuable assortment costs you...JUST THE 3¢ 
STAMP YOU USE TO MAIL THE COUPON! 


THOUSANDS MAKE *50°° AND MORE 
WITH THIS FAMOUS CHILTON PLAN! 


The moment you see your Chilton Christmas Cards, you'll 
realize why thousands of men and women are EARNING 
EXTRA CASH by showing stunning Chilton Christmas greet- 
ings to their families, friends, and neighbors. 


That’s why we’re making this unheard of offer . . . to dem- 
onstrate the pleasures and profits of introducing Chilton 
Christmas cards. You'll be proud to show to your friends and 
neighbors the samples we will send on approval with your 
gift cards! 

With Chilton Christmas Cards, you'll earn $10, $50, $100, 
even $250, quickly ... easily . . . There are hundreds of folks 
right in your own neighborhood who'll thank you for introduc- 
ing them to the amazing quality and value of Chilton Christmas 
cards. You need no experience; our money-making guides 
explain everything. 

BUT ACT QUICKLY — THIS OFFER IS LIMITED — 
ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY 't! Just fill out and mail the coupon 

. your only cost is the 3¢ stamp you use. We’ll send you your 
assortment of 25 personalized Christmas greetings, plus other 
boxes of beautiful Chilton Christmas Cards, on approval. Send 
no money — pay nothing when your boxes arrive. Show the 
sample cards to your friends and neighbors. Unless you receive 
immediate orders, as an active Chilton dealer, keep your gift 
assortment, return the other cards and owe nothing! YOU 
TAKE NO RISK! But hurry. This offer may not be repeated! 
Mail the coupon NOW. 


CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 


149 Essex St., Boston 11, Mass. 


FOLKS SAY 
“WE'RE THRILLED” 


““What a grand opporruni- 
ty to go calling on all the 
pecots you would so much 

ke to know! When I’m 
showing Chilton greeting 
cards to them, I'm a woman 
who really loves her work.” 

-M. H. B., Westboro, Mass. 


**There's a welcome waiting 
for me at every door I visit 
—and I have earned almost 
$60.00 in just a few weeks !"" 

-M. D. A., Flushing, N. Y. 


“It’s a never-ending thrill 
to be accepted into peoples’ 
homes. At my age that 
means more than you could 
ever understand.”’ 

Mrs. J. 3. C., Washington, D.C. 
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CHILTON GREETINGS CO. 
149 Essex St., Dept. PF-8, Boston 11, Mass. 
1808 Roscoe St., Dept. PF.8, Chicago 13, Il. 
YES, please send me, for just the 3¢ 
stamp on this envelope, 25 beautiful 
Chilton Christmas Cards. I under- 
stand that I will receive other Chil- 
ton Christmas cards on approval and 
that if I’m not satisfied I may keep 
the imprinted assortment and return 
the others without obligation. 

IN CANADA: WRITE TO 

105 SIMCOE ST., TORONTO, 1 


PRINT YOUR NAME ON 1 LINE HERE JUST AS YOU WANT IT ON YOUR 25 CARDS. LIMIT 30 LETTERS. 
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Why business is better 


Six out of eight signposts are bright. People are buying 
faster than factories are producing—and that’s good news 


USINESS will continue to get a lit- 
tle better for the last half of 1954, 
but improvement will be modest. 

That now seems to be the consensus 
of the economic prophets for the na- 
tional picture, whether it works out that 
way for your town and for you, or not. 
They are somewhat more optimistic than 
they were back in February when Town 
JourRNAL last rounded up their opinions. 

Why? 

Well, unemployment stands at 3.4 
million, well above the “tolerable” level 
(2 million to 2.5 million) fixed by both 
Dr. Arthur Burns, Chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, and his Democratic predecessor, 
Leon H. Keyserling. But it is low com- 
pared with the period before World 
War II. Production in mines and fac- 
tories is down 9% from its peak last 
summer. People’s income before taxes is 
down almost $6 billion a year from last 
summer’s peak. (That’s a drop of about 

%—offset, in part, by the January in- 
come tax cut.) 

But the encouraging thing is that 
these and other indicators have stopped 
getting worse and are either improving 
or holding steady. The building indus- 
try actually enjoyed its best half-year 
yet. Unemployment is less than it was in 
March. Production has been climbing 
since its low point last March. 


Biggest factor is that in spite of 
everything people are buying so much. 
At the moment, they’re buying more 
than our factories are producing. As a 
result, inventories are declining. This 
can happen only so long—and it’s al- 
ready been going on since October—be- 
fore stocks drop below safe levels. Then 
wholesalers and retailers will have to 
start ordering more. 

At that point, factories will rehire 
laid-off workers. The halt in inventory 
reduction alone will add $5 billion a year 
to the nation’s present rate of output. 

Dr. Burns also sees reason for op- 
timism in other indicators. Out of eight 
signposts he considers most useful, 
there’s been an upturn in six during re- 
cent weeks. These include: residential 
contract awards, non-residential con- 
tract awards, Dow-Jones stock market 
index, business failures, average num- 
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ber of hours worked per week by fac- 
tory workers, and new orders received 
by manufacturers. Only two of his indi- 
cators—wholesale prices and new incor- 
porations—show any downward move. 
Various polls of businessmen, plus 
the accurate outlook reports of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
also support optimists’ conclusions. 


Is there no gloom, then? Of 
course. The prophets are always divided 
into various camps. The gloomier ones 
base their conclusions on one general 
set of facts: 

Things could take a dangerous turn 
if spending doesn’t pick up but just 
bumps along where it is now. The rea- 
son is that American business must 
keep growing—fairly rapidly—to be 
prosperous. 

Every year we have more workers, 
and they turn out more. That means we 
have to keep buying more. We've 
stopped buying less; but will we now 
consume more? We'll have to if busi- 
ness is to go on getting better. 

So, say the economists, watch retail 
sales—particularly those of such key 


sellers as the automobile dealers. 

How about farmers? As residents 
of American towns you have plenty of 
stake in them. 

The prospect is that their net in- 
come may be down as much as 5% from 
the $12.8 billion of 1953. Dairy income 
will stay up better in fluid milk mar- 
kets than where dairy products go into 
butter, cheese and milk powders. In- 
come from wheat and cotton will suffer 
some because of acreage cutback. How- 
ever, many of these farmers will main- 
tain close to last year’s income by plant- 
ing other crops and also by pouring on 
fertilizer and raising more wheat to the 
acre. Farmers are ingenious people and 
can usually out-figure the Government. 

Declines in egg and poultry income 
will be small. Midwest hog prices are 
going through a normal seasonal slump, 
but there’s still good money in hogs. 

All in all, it looks like the second 
half of °54 will be pretty good for nearly 
everybody. There'll be ups here and 
downs there but for the nation as a 
whole we may well have that “second 
best year” Town JourNAL predicted 
back in February. 





“Through brilliant maneuvering, Harley, we’ve gotten you a position with our 
biggest competitor.” 
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es E HAUL CATTLE to the Chicago stockyards,” says Mr. 
Frahm, “and a truckload of beef steers must be handled 
with care. 

“Steers that are thrown and bruised don’t bring top prices— 
our trucks have to be‘smooth starting, smooth riding. The 
Eaton Axle gives us the smoothness we need. With the low- 
range gears we can start heavy loads gently and ease over 
rough ground without throwing and damaging the cattle. 

“On the highway, we make good smooth speeds because of 
the high-gear range. The Eaton 2-Speed saves us plenty of 
time. We can load in the morning, go to Chicago (about 200 
miles), return, load again and be in Chicago that night—we 
couldn’t do that with a single-speed axle. 

“The Eaton 2-Speed saves gas and engine wear—and it 
stands up. I have owned or driven Eaton-equipped trucks for 
fourteen years and never had an axle failure. The Eaton 
2-Speed is a dollar-saver and a dollar-maker for any owner 
using trucks of one and one-half tons or greater size.” Your 
truck dealer can show you why and how—ask him for a 
demonstration. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


2-SPEED 72xcé AXLES 








PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS: Help reduce the toll of life 
on America’s crowded and obsolete roads—support the 
program for the better roads our growing economy needs. 


--. says Norman Frahm 
of Frahm Bros., Clarence, lowa 
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GREATER PULLING POWER. “With an Eaton 2-Speed Axle you pull 
a full load,” says Mr. Frahm. “We always have the needed pulling 


power, Starting a heavy load on big_hills or soft ground is easy. 


NO MORE HOLDUPS. “When 
picking up cattle from the vari- 
ous farms, we get into some 
tough spots,” says Mr. Frahm. 
“Before we bought Eaton Axles 
we were stuck many times, but 
now with the Eaton 2-Speed we 
always get through. That’s one 
of the reasons why all fourteen 
of our trucks are Eaton- 
equipped.” 





FORD DEALER WM. KIRCHNER, 
Clarence Motor Company, 
Clarence, Iowa, says, “In this 
area, most trucks have to do 
two jobs—fast over-the-road 
hauling as well as heavy haul- 
ing around the farm. The Eaton 
Axle enables a truck to do 
both jobs. Ninety-five per cent 
of the heavier trucks we sell 
are Eaton-equipped because the 
Eaton 2-Speed is trouble-free.” 


MORE THAN 
2 MILLION 
EATON AXLES 
IN TRUCKS 
TODAY 
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men working... 
and_money, too 
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Thousands of General Telephone people, 
the investment of thousands of other Americans 
... these form the working partnership 

that brings consistently finer telephone service 


to the 21 states where we operate. 


Plant and equipment tripled in six years... 
two new states linked to our network in 1953 .. . we’re 


the nation’s largest independent telephone system. 


And expanding with an America whose need 
for modern low-cost communication increases daily, 


we're looking forward to an even brighter future. 


A future where we can continue to grow... by serving. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. WY 
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Tax break for your family’? 





Yes—if you help support parents, your underage child 
earns over $600, you sell a house, or otherwise qualify 


BOUT one family in five that reads 
Town JourNat will get a tax re- 
duction as the result of a bill 

emerging from Congress as this issue 
went to press. In some cases the saving 
will amount to hundreds of dollars. 

But if your family turns out to be 
one of these, you will have to be alert. 
Your chance of getting a reduction de- 
pends on such things as the make-up of 
your family, how much you spend for 
doctors and medicines, or whether you 
have a teen-ager who works. You will 
have to know what is in the new law, or 
you will not get the money Congress 
wants you to have. 

This is an unusual bill. Most tax 
laws raise or lower taxes across the 
board for everyone. This one changes 
the rules under which taxes are paid. It 
leaves personal income tax rates where 
they have been since the reduction of 
last January 1. But a lot of special 
rights have been added to the Revenue 
Act for the first time, and some of these 
may save you money. The new provi- 
sions will take effect as soon as the 
President signs the bill. 

We'll take a look at the new rules 
to see if you qualify. In general, you'll 
notice that most of them are designed to 
help families that are under some kind 
of special burden. They relieve extraor- 
dinary financial strain, ranging from 
care of a distant relative to getting a 
son or daughter through college. There’s 
more heart in the new rules. 


Dependent Relatives. Here’s an 
actual case where two married sons and 
a married daughter have been sharing 
the support of their widowed mother. 
The law prohibits revealing personal 
facts from tax files, so we'll call her 
Mrs, Webster. She spends one third of 
the year in each household, and each 
contributes equally to her travel ex- 
penses and her pin money. They have 
been glad to do this. But under the old 
law, none could take her as a tax exemp- 
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tion because no single person contrib- 
uted more than half to her support. 

Under the new law, it will be pos- 
sible for one of the three families to list 
Mrs. Webster as a dependent by simply 
getting signed statements from the 
others that they will not take the ex- 
emption that year. They can rotate if 
they want to, one family listing Mrs. 
Webster every third year. In their in- 
come bracket, that means a $156 tax cut 
for one of the families every year. The 
new rule will apply even if Mrs. Web- 
ster decides to live by herself instead of 
visiting in her children’s homes. 

A taxpayer living in Ohio called 
attention to a special burden which the 
old law thrust on him—and on many 
others who assume family obligations 
beyond blood ties. Five years ago, John 
Larson’s wife was killed in an auto 
smashup. The same accident took the 
lives of Mrs. Larson’s sister and her 
husband. The Larsons had no children, 
but Mrs. Larson’s sister and her hus- 
band had three boys. Larson took over 
the rearing of these children—his neph- 
ews, but not his blood relatives. Under 
the old law, that meant he could not 
list them as dependency exemptions on 
his tax return. In his income bracket, 
that meant an added cost of $720 a year 
—money he could have used dozens of 
ways to give the boys the start in life he 
wanted them to have. 

Now John Larson will get a break. 
Any person living with the taxpayer and 
receiving more than half his support 
from the taxpayer, can be taken as an 
exemption. This will include for the 
first time thousands of foster children 
who are living with taxpayers during 
pre-adoption trial periods. This change 
in the rules will save taxpayers about 
$10 million a year. 


Doctors’ Bills. New rules for de- 
ducting medical and dental costs will 
make things easier for about four mil- 
lion families by knocking $80 million 


from their tax bills. In one case de- 
scribed to the tax experts, the owner of 
a shoe store in an Ohio town spent 
$6,700 in a year treating his two chil- 
dren, both victims of polio. But the old 
law said a family could not deduct more 
than $5,000 for medical expenses. This 
limit has been raised to $10,000. 

Most savings, however, will come 
in smaller sums, for people further 
down the income scale. The Jacksons 
have a $4,800 income. Last year they 
had what seemed to them unusual medi- 
cal expenses—a tonsilectomy for one 
child, plus three days in the hospital for 
Mrs. Jackson, following a fall. Medical 
expenses for the year came to $230. But 
no part of this was deductible because 
it did not exceed 5% of their income. 

The new rule is more liberal. It 
makes 3% of income the dividing line. 
Families in the $4,800 class, for ex- 
ample, could deduct anything over $144. 
Thus, should a case similar to the Jack- 
sons arise, $86 could now be knocked 
off of taxable income. 


Youngsters’ Income. For years, 
boys and girls of high school age who 
wanted to work have heard strange talk 
from Father: “Get a job if you want to, 
but you'll have to quit when you make 
$599.” That was because anyone earn- 
ing more than $600 could not be counted 
as a dependent. In many families it put 
a ceiling on how much an ambitious 
youngster could earn, because going 
over $600 would penalize the family in 
the form of higher taxes. This rule was 
particularly tough on young people who 
wanted to earn as much as they could 
to pay college expenses. 

In the new law there is no such 
limit on what children can earn; you 
can take the $600 exemption so long as 
they are under 19 and living at home, 
or in college, regardless of age. The 
child will have to report his earnings 
and pay the regular tax on any amount 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Queerest race you ever 


Speeders always lose, but the teen-age 
contestants love it. Your town can get in 
on this popular new driving game, too 


ee AKE it easy,” is a phrase that is 
coming to have a special meaning 
in the United States. 

Instead of a word of caution, it is 
becoming a label. It describes a special 
kind of road race for young drivers that 
is rapidly spreading across the land, 
and which you might want to put on in 
your own town. The boys and girls get 
more fun out of it than anybody else, 
but you'll find that the whole com- 
munity gets excited. 

The first evidence will be an un- 
usual commotion at one of the gas sta- 
tions. Some 20 cars will be lined up at 
the pumps, each with a number taped 
to its side, each carrying a young driver 
and an older passenger. 

The place will be crowded with 
townspeople, some of them pushing 
cars away from the pumps to positions 
along the curb. (Can’t waste any of 
that precious gas!) There'll be a man 
with a checkered flag, one with a stop 
watch, and official-looking men jotting 
things down on large entry cards. 

If he’s uninformed, the tourist will 
assume that this is a road race of sorts 
and will wait eagerly for the first car 
to go roaring down the highway. 

That’s where he’ll be wrong. The 
checkered flag swings down and the 
first car takes off. The whine of angry 
gears? Screeching tires? Nope. 

He'll stare unbelievingly as Car 
Number One creeps forward, its wheels 
barely turning, its engine inaudible. 
He'll watch, puzzled, as it accelerates 
to a sedate 20 and drives off. 

Then he’ll look at the other cars 
in line—Fords, Chevies, Plymouths, 
Pontiacs, Cads, Studebakers, Chryslers, 
Mercurys, Buicks, Dodges, Olds —all 
the others. Most of their windows are 
tightly closed, though it may be a 
warm afternoon. What goes on? 

A bystander will enlighten him. 

“High school students running a 
100-mile course to see which uses the 
least gasoline. Some of ’em will run up 
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50 or 60 ton-miles.” You'll understand 
those “ton-miles”’ later. 

The closed windows? 

“To cut down air resistance. The 
kids don’t miss a bet. Some of ’em even 
drive barefooted—gives ’em a_ better 
feel of the accelerator.” 


It seems odd that a race in slow 
motion—some towns call it a “turtle 
race”’—can capture the interest of 
speed-loving youth, but it does. 

In fact, “economy runs” for high 
school students may well prove to be 
the fastest-growing interscholastic sport 
of 1954. Town Journat has received 
letters telling of races held, or planned. 
in California, New Mexico, Oregon and 
Texas, in the Plains States and the Corn 
Belt, in New York, Maryland, Virginia 
and the Southland. Towns everywhere 
have seized upon it as a new incentive 
for young drivers—a race in which the 
reward goes to a gentle foot, judgment 
and skill. Young people like it simply 
because it’s fun. 


It all started in the offices of 
Farm Journal, companion magazine of 
Town JourNac. when the editors, mind- 
ful that the accident record of teen- 
agers is twice that of adults, wondered 
what could be done to reward common- 
sense driving. Besides, they wanted to 
think up something that boys could do 
for fun on Sunday afternoon besides 
play baseball. The Mobilgas National 
Economy Run came up for discussion— 
an event held annually in California, 
covering some 1,500 miles and taking 
several days to complete. 

Why not tailor this event down to 
something that could be run off in an 
afternoon, and that any kid could en- 
ter? As editor of the Farm Journal 
Boys’ Department, I took the idea back 
to my home town of Manchester, Mich., 
where the high school and local Ex- 
change Club co-operated with the maga- 
zine in setting up and running the first 








take-it-easy race among teen-agers. 

The whole town got into the act. 
Local merchants offered prizes to sup- 
plement the cups provided by the maga- 
zine. Automobile dealers offered their 
shops for free tuning up. The coal 
dealer volunteered the use of his scales 
for weighing in. The Mobilgas station 
donated the gas used. As for the young- 
sters, they had so much fun that they 
volunteered, after the race, to pay an 
entry fee the next year if that would as- 
sure a repetition of the event. 


The winner, in a Cadillac, made 
20.38 miles per gallon. This figure was 
multiplied by the weight of the car in 
tons, giving him a record of 49.4 ton- 
miles. Placing second, a Ford Six ran 
up 24.06 miles, or 44.63 ton-miles. 

When Farm Journal printed the 
story, in May, 1953. and offered a manu- 
al of instructions, nearly a thousand re- 
quests came in from almost everywhere 
in the country. 

The second year Manchester tried 
something néw. The town turned the 
run into an interscholastic event by in- 
viting neighboring schools to take part. 
Three accepted and a course was laid 
out going through the four towns. In 

(Continued on page 60) 
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JOE CLARK, BLACK STAR 
WITH BRIM-FULL TANK, girl driver awaits 
starting signal for “‘take-it-easy”’ race in Manches- 
ter, Mich. She’ll start off slowly, keeping speed as 
low as possible (within time limit) to conserve gas. 
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ONCE ACROSS FINISH LINE, autos are pushed 
by spectators (left) to gas station, where tanks are 
refilled (above) to measure how much gas was used. 
This, computed by a formula against “ton-miles” 
driven over mapped course, determines winner, 








Our village 


The idea for our money-raising 
project was based firmly on 
the notion that few women can 


resist a chance to go through 


another woman’s house. At 50 
cents each, we collected $603 


By CuHester P. HoLtway 


VISITORS CLIMB circular stairway in the 99-year-old 
Hoxie home, now owned by A. J. Kramer. Hostesses in each 
room answered questions about the homes and furnishings. 


COOKSVILLE’S school teacher, Mrs. Helen Naysmith, told VILLAGE HISTORIAN, Marvin Raney (who wrote the guide book) 
guests how she restored old Morgan home. Guide book adds names the “Fashion” rose for a visitor in the Holway garden. Hol- 
note that Morgan is still remembered for his fine bass voice. way says he himself answered 1000 questions during the two-day tour. 
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INSIDE AND OUT, visitors found questions to ask. Hostess ex- 
plains that Hoxie home was designed by the owner, who was a “dab- 
bler in architecture.” He also drew plans for Congregational church. 


ern Wisconsin has fewer than one 

hundred persons, including small 
children and two neighboring farm fam- 
ilies. It has no entertainment, no amuse- 
ment devices, no lake, no tavern, no 
roadside tourist cabins—only a general 
store and a little ice cream parlor. We 
aren't even on a main highway. 

Yet on a weekend last June we 
entertained more than 1,300 visitors who 
came—some as far as 125 miles—just to 
see our old homes and gardens. And 
they paid 50 cents each for the pleasure. 

For sponsoring these two’ Visiting 
Days, our school district Mothers’ Club, 
a sort of mother-teacher association that 
keeps an eye on the needs of the village 
school, collected a paper sackful of 
coins, bills, and checks totaling $603. 

No one remembers who first pro- 
posed the idea to Mrs. Obert Nelson, 
club president, and Mrs. Lyell P. Por- 
ter, committee chairman. 

In past years there have been bake 
sales, white-elephant sales, silver teas 
—all very successful little events that 
netted the club treasury $25 or $30. 
But mostly it was just club members 
who attended, and money raised came 
out of their own purses. 

The idea for a village open house 
envisioned two or three hundred “out- 


QO':: village of Cooksville in south- 
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eld “open house” for 1,300 


siders” contributing to the good cause. 

We felt “two or three hundred” a 
very optimistic figure. At the same time, 
we said, it could happen that even more 
would turn up. So after much discus- 
sion, it was decided to be overly opti- 
mistic—to plan for no less than five 
hundred, and, in the really impossible 
event that an even greater number 
should be curious to see our village, to 
be prepared. How wise we were! 

Cooksville, in Rock County, about 
halfway between the state capital, Madi- 
son, and the city of Janesville, drew all 
those strangers largely because it has 
been content to be itself. 

Its only assets are age and quiet 
beauty, and the fact that it was once 
owned by the famous Daniel Webster. 

But for the Panic of 1857, a rail- 
road would have come very close, and 
might have changed everything. Instead, 
years later, the railway took another 
route, so that our village became more 
or less fixed in time. It has not changed 
appreciably in the last hundred years. 


Although almost every house 
in Cooksville is curiously interesting for 
its age and architecture, five houses 
were chosen to be shown because they 
have been either kept in their original 
state or restored, and because their 


PHOTOS: HERVEY 


GALLONS OF PUNCH and homemade cookies, baked 
by Cooksville mothers, were served to guests. Mrs. 
Lyell Porter, chairman of the event, is “pouring.” 


furnishings are largely the same age as 
the houses. The youngest is 97 years 
old, the oldest, 105. 

We decided to hold the event in 
June, when the gardens would be at 
their peak. Some of us keep blossom- 
time and weather records. We consulted 
these records in early May, studied the 
development of peony buds in the gar- 
dens, did some fancy arithmetic, and 
selected the weekend of June 6 and 7. 

Long before May, however, we be- 
gan on all the details such an event 
calls for—even if no one comes. 


Our village historian wrote a 
brief story of the village, and of each of 
the five houses to be opened to the 
public. 

Four roads enter the village, and 
we drew a traffic-flow map to guide us 
when the time came to put up signs. 

Each of the five households on the 
tour invited friends to be hostesses for 
the occasion, one in each major room. 
They briefed each hostess on furnish- 
ings of special interest. We had hosts 
fixed on garden stations, to answer 
questions about plants. 

We would serve refreshments to 
our guests, we decided—chilled fruit 
punch and homemade cookies. All the 

(Continued on page 69) 
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“Housework hard? How would women know ? 
They don’t do enough of it any more to find out.” 
Do you agree with this brash husband who claims: 


a el SUR 


COLI SANG 


DRAWING: ARTHUR WALLOWER 


“BRIEF ENCOUNTER that drags on and on and means another canned 
supper for hubby. A woman’s work is never done, all right—she’s too busy 
living the life of Mrs. Riley.” At least that’s what the author charges. 
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WIVES 


NY male who thinks his wife’s 
household problems come from so- 
called feminine lack of efficiency 

is due for a shocking surprise. 

All this loose talk about how wom- 
en could get their work done if they'd 
only organize it efficiently has been so 
much barking up the wrong tree. 

In a few minutes, brother, you’re 
going to be let in on the low-down. 
You’re going to learn the secret that 
has been hidden by wives from mere 
males for ages. And then, if you'll ex- 
cuse me, I have a date with a rocket 
ship bound for the moon. I figure it 
will be safer than hanging around here. 

The trouble with housewives is not 
that they are inefficient. As a matter of 
fact they are frighteningly efficient con- * 
sidering the amount of work they do 
get done in the little time they devote 
to it. 

The trouble is that they just don’t 
work much during the day. What they 
do mostly, while you’re off to the office 
or store, is waste time! 


You don’t believe that? 

Well, Buster, have you ever won- 
dered why your wife always seems to 
have ironing to do in the evening—or 
washing, or some other conspicuously 
onerous task? 

It’s because she has frittered away 
so much time during the day she simply 
has to do the washing or ironing at 
night—in order to have more time to 
loaf the next day. 

All this has been established by a 
private survey (my own) of fond and 
loving husbands among my acquaint- 
ances who were induced to analyze their 
wives’ working schedules and who, for 
obvious reasons, must forever remain 


anonymous. 
(Let’s be fair about this, now. 





“MORNING coffee break often lasts until noon.” 
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These remarks obviously must exclude 
mothers with very small children, re- 
tired grandmothers, working wives, and 
women who do a lot of community work 
regularly. But that still leaves a lot of 
territory to work on.) 

The survey disclosed that the 
greatest wifely time-wasters are: a series 
of half-hour telephone conversations 
(these use up nearly 25% of a normal 
eight-hour working day), one- to two- 
hour naps, coffee and a sweet roll with 
the neighbors in the morning after 
you've gone to work, coffee with the 
neighbors in the afternoon, radio and 
television serials, afternoon shopping 
trips (which are mostly fun-sprees) and 
posturing in front of the mirror with a 
new hat or dress. 

The result, of course, is something 
like this: 


“I get home at night tired and. 


looking for food and relaxation,” said 
one of the husbands I interviewed. 

“My wife, who barely beat me 
back into the house, now is frantically 
trying to whip a meal together with one 
hand and to cover up some of the more 
obvious of the undone chores with the 
other. 

“What are her first words to me? 
She says: ‘Put out the garbage!’ 

“After supper I help her with the 
dishes or put the kids to bed. Then 
what happens? I sit down to play the 
radio or hi-fi set. Vroom-m-m-m! My 
wife’s got the vacuum cleaner out and 
is invading the living room with it. 
What in blazes has she been doing all 
day?” 

She’s been doing just some of those 
things we mentioned before, friend, and 
if you think we’re exaggerating, just 
listen to this evidence from two hus- 
bands who work in the same office: 

“Jack and I,” said one husband, 


“decided to take our wives out to din- 
ner. So we called them from the office 
about the same time. 

“Both phones were busy. We tried 
again in five minutes. In 10 minutes. In 
15, 30, an hour. An hour and a half! 
Then we got them. They'd been talking 
to each other!” 


Louse that I am, I can reveal an- 
other, and more sinister, reason for 
those major after-supper household 
chores. 

It’s a propaganda weapon. As one 
of my friends explained it: 

“Whenever there’s anything like 
ironing to do, it’s always in full view 
when I get home at night. That’s so 
Eleanor can show me how hard she 
works and what a tough life she leads.” 

But even when these wives do work 
—which, our survey indicates, is about 
one fourth of the usual day—they have 
a pretty easy time of it. 

Take the common complaint of 
wives about meal-getting.: What is there 
to it, really? The other night we had 
fish fillets, spinach, no potatoes, store 
cake, canned peaches and coffee. 

“How long did it take you to get 
this meal?” I inquired. 

“Forty-five minutes,” Harriet said. 
“Why?” 

The time, it developed, added up 
this way: time to open package of 
frozen fish, sprinkle with salt, butter 
and toss into oven, 5 minutes. Time to 
read the evening paper, 30 minutes. 
Time to get fish out of oven, warm up 
spinach, open the can of peaches, start 
coffee, set table, 10 minutes. Total: 45 
minutes. 

And that’s work? 

I'll admit some wives take a little 
longer, but modern food packaging and 
modern machines have speeded up what 


HAVE IT EASY! nce 


little other work the good ladies have 
left. 

Sure, we men have machines, too. 
Some save labor, but mostly they’re de- 
signed to get more out of us. If we have 
a truck, we must drive it. If we have a 
lathe, we must operate it. If we use a 
typewriter, we must put ideas into it. 
If we have a time clock, we must punch 
it. We produce eight hours a day—or 
else. 


One of the most common com- 
plaints of wives about housework is the 
cooped- up -in- the -house- all-day-while- 
you’re-having-fun-in-the-ofhice routine. 

“This is what I hear,” one husband 
told me. “‘I have to stay home all day 
talking to dimwitted neighbors. At least 
you have somebody intelligent to talk 
to in the office. And while you're out 
getting a fancy lunch, and talking with 
other men about something interesting, 
I'm eating a lettuce and. cucumber 
sandwich to keep my weight down.’” 

Actually, the scintillating conver- 
sation this guy has at the office may be 
all about production schedules and 
where more business is coming from, 
and why his sales are down. Toward 
the end of the week he’s lucky if he can 
afford two frankfurters for lunch. 

“And as for those lettuce and cu- 
cumber sandwiches of my wife’s,” he 
added, “if she’d do a little more stoop- 
ing and dusting around the house, she 
wouldn’t have to worry about her 
weight.” 


Well, that’s the way it goes. 
“What women should do,” one husband 
offered, “is work more—not less. They’d 
be happier then, because they wouldn’t 
have time to loaf and feel bored and 
sorry for themselves. At night they'd 

(Continued on page 68) 





“AFTERNOON TV provides refreshing cry.” 
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“TALK is cheap, endless.” 


“EXHAUSTED by recreation, women must nap daily.” 








You can be | 


DON’T mind admitting it at all— 
| up to a couple of weeks ago I was 
just plain scared stiff of water. 

It’s true, I could swim—with a 
determined, flailing stroke that left me 
near exhaustion in about 75 yards. 
Whenever I'd stretch a toe experiment- 
ally toward the bottom and find only 
more water, alarm would mount inside 
me. I’d roll over to try to float on my 
back and rest, but the soft, vielding 
water seemed inevitably to pull me 
down. Each time I would have to fight 
a familiar panic. Five minutes in deep 
water and I was in trouble. 

I still have a healthy respect for 
water of course. But I’m not afraid of 
it anymore. 

For in one short afternoon, I 
learned that I can survive quite com- 
fortably for hours, no matter how deep 
the water. And I’ve been convinced that 
anyone, whether he can now swim or 
not, can learn to save his own life the 
same way with only a little practice. 

It started for me several weeks ago 
when Town JOURNAL came across some 
startling statistics about a technique of 
“survival swimming” developed at 
Georgia Institute of Technology. 
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Of this year’s 4,000 Georgia 
Tech students who had taken the re- 
quired one-semester course in swim- 
ming. we were told, 3,800 had swum a 
full mile. With their wrists tied behind 
their backs, 3,200 had stayed afloat for 
45 minutes. After a dozen brief lessons, 
many who had never swum one length 
of a pool learned to tread water com- 
fortably for a full hour! 

The figures seemed fantastic. So 
fantastic that we called the man who 
has spent the last 15 years developing 
this technique at Georgia Tech—Pro- 
fessor Fred R. Lanoue, the school’s 
head swimming coach. 

When I spoke to him, he chuckled 
at my apparent skepticism. “I’ve been 
paid the compliment of being called a 
liar by dozens of people.” he said. “Tell 
you what. Why don’t you come on down 
here and try it yourself?” 

I explained that I was a five 
minute swimmer, at best. Unconcerned, 


eS ae oe Lanoue offered to teach me in ten 
HANDS TIED TO CONVINCE HIM that arm motion is unnecessary, author minutes how to stay afloat for half an 


floats during half-hour test as coach Lanoue watches. Though method is easily hour. That, I couldn’t refuse. I was on 
self-taught, Lanoue warns against trying it alone in deep water, at first. a plane from Washington to Atlanta 
“This isn’t meant to eliminate life preservers or simple caution,” he says. the same evening. 

“It’s designed to save your life when there is no one else around to do it.” Professor Lanoue turned out to be 
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This author had never stayed afloat for five minutes. 
After one lesson he stayed up, with either hands or feet 
tied, for half an hour—and swam a mile without fatigue! 





THIS MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE: Start with position (1), lungs full, floating face down, arms and legs dangling and back 
of neck on the surface. (2) Prepare for slow, easy, downward push with arms, legs or both. (3) Exhale through nose 
as you raise your head just high enough to break surface with chin; keep shoulders underwater. (4) The instant head 
is vertical, thrust down and back with arms and legs to support body while inhaling slowly through mouth. (5) When lungs 
are full, drop face down in water and immediately give another long, slow thrust down and back. (6) Relax with head, 
arms and legs dangling, holding air for four or five seconds while slowly floating forward and upward. Repeat cycle. 


a tanned, vigorous man of 46, with 
grey eyes, sparse hair and a compact 
frame. He greeted me alone at the pool 
with a friendly grin and launched im- 
mediately into an explanation of the 
Georgia Tech method of “drown-proof- 
ing,” as he called it. (The system is 
also taught, I learned, at nearby Emory 
University by coach Ed Smyke.) 

Befitting a faculty member at an 
engineering college, Lanoue reduced 
his system to simple physics. 

“The specific gravity of the average 
human body is about .97,” he said, with 
a faint trace of New England in his 
speech. “So if a man fills his lungs, 
usually he'll float with about five 
pounds of his body out of water. An 
average head weighs about fifteen 
pounds. If he tries to keep his whole 
head above water he’s fighting to sup- 
port those ten extra pounds—the best 
swimmers have trouble holding that 
much weight above the surface more 
than a few minutes. Very simply, we 
make the air in his lungs do that same 
work by telling him to stay under water 
as much as possible.” 

Lanoue then explained and demon- 
strated for me the six basic positions 
shown in the sketch above. As he prom- 
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ised, it took less than ten minutes. Then 
it was my turn to try it. 

First, as he had instructed, I filled 
my lungs and plunged into the pool, 
trying to float face down. I thought I 
would be one of the five individuals out 
of 100 who he said would normally 
sink. To my mild surprise, I found my 
shoulders bobbing out of water. 

“You float too well,” said Lanoue. 
“Try inhaling only about 70% of your 
capacity, and submerge completely ex- 
cept for the back of your head,” 


I went through the steps he had 
shown me, awkwardly at first. Purse the 
lips, expel any water in the mouth. 
Raise the head, exhale through the nose 
at the same time. When the head is at 
its peak, push down slowly and easily 
with arms and legs .. . inhale through 
the mouth. Sink down, face in the 
water. Give one kick or arm stroke, or 
both, gently, to get the back of the head 
above water again. Hang there, as if by 
the scruff of the neck. Rest. Repeat the 
whole cycle. Rest. 

In a few minutes I had caught the 
rhythm of it. Once or twice I missed a 
stroke and stiffened; the familiar fear 
flooded through me momentarily. But 


even with my ears underwater I could 
hear Lanoue shouting corrections. 

“Float with your legs under you... 
you’re coming out of the water too high 
. . . don’t move so fast—that’s it, re- 
lax ... you're staying under a little too 
long . . . Okay, you’ve got it—come on 
out.” 

I had been concentrating so hard 
that a glance at the clock at the far end 
of the pool shocked me. I had been in 
water over my head for 15 minutes. 
That was 10 more than I'd ever man- 
aged before. 

“Would you like to try it with the 
ropes? Don’t worry,” he laughed, “as 
long as you can wiggle, you can stay up 
almost indefinitely with this method. 
We had a fellow come back from the 
war who told us he had floated around 
in the ocean for five hours with both 
bones broken in one forearm and the 
other arm badly burned. Hundreds of 
his shipmates were drowned.” 

Even with this reassurance I was a 
little unhappy, standing beside the pool 
at the 11-foot depth-mark with my 
wrists securely bound behind me. I shut 
my eyes and jumped in. 

Half an hour later I was still kick- 

(Continued on page 58) 











TIPS: who, when, how much? 





Nobody likes tips, but they’re a part of 
wages—to the tune of $1 billion a year! 


By Peter J. CELLIERS 


HERE’S no need to go far for a 

vacation, somebody once noted— 

just leave home and tip every 
fourth person you see! 

One recent overnight trip cost me 
$45 for fare, room, meals, etc.—and an- 
other $4.10 in tips .. . at a rate of one 
handout for every hour that I was 
awake! Multiply that by whatever you 
expect to spend on your vacation this 
year. That’s how much your fun is cut 
—to reward people who are already 
paid to serve you. 

If that’s all there was to tipping, 
the custom would soon vanish. For tip- 
pees hate it just as much as tippers. 

The fact is, however, the $20-a- 
week bellhop looks on his weekly $10 
in tips as part of his wages. (And so 
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do his boss and the Internal Revenue 
Commissioner.) So when he’s earned 
25¢ by carrying a tiny overnight bag to 
your hotel room, he still feels properly 
entitled to another quarter for extra 
services like fetching a bowl of ice. 

So it goes with $30-a-week waiters, 
$30 doormen, $l-an-hour station red- 
caps, caddies, cab drivers . . . the army 
of outstretched hands that reaps an esti- 
mated $1 billion a year from the Ameri- 
can traveler. A tip is part of their sala- 
ry. Some waiters even pay the boss to 
be taken on at luxury restaurants for 
the sake of the tips. You can’t escape. 

So deeply entrenched is tipping in 
our way of life, that whole businesses 
are founded on it. An example is the 
hat-check “industry” whose smiling 


handmaidens are paid a flat salary of 
$25 to $40 a week for extracting and 
turning over your 10¢ and 25¢ tips to a 
fat gentleman in a back room. 


That’s a far ery from stagecoach 
days when travelers came into the tap- 
room while the horses were being 
changed—and found a discreet notice 
suggesting a T.I.P., “to insure prompt- 
ness.” Prompt or laggard nowadays, a 
tip is expected—and usually exacted on 
pain of a public showdown— in aimless 
obedience to a dead custom. 

Because there is no longer any real 
point in tipping, there are no set rules. 
And “how much to tip?” has become 
the anxious question on luxury cruises 
or at simple resorts. Yet tipping need 
not be a worry. The key is judgment. 
Judge for yourself: 

e e Is the service occasional, like 
that of a hotel doorman; or repeated, as 
with a maid at a resort; or is it billed, 
like a waiter’s at a restaurant? The 
first is rewarded at a flat rate per 
service, the second when you leave, the 
third by a percentage of the check. 

ee What’s the standard of the 
place—fair, good or luxurious? You tip 
a higher proportion at the more expen- 
sive place, even though the larger bill 
already ensures a fatter tip. The pro- 
portion is still higher at “nonessential” 
places—say a night club. 

e e Is the tip split several ways? 
Bus boys in most restaurants share the 
tips left for waiters. Bartenders usually 
divvy up at closing. A hat check girl 
turns her tips over to a concessionaire. 

e e How many people are in your 
group? You'd hardly leave a 6¢ tip for 
the waitress who brings coffee for six— 
though that’s 10% of the check. Yet 
30¢, or a nickel apiece, is ridiculous on 
a 60¢ tab. Judgment is needed! 


Judgment is at the root of all 
tipping—which is why the following in- 
dications are just conservative averages: 

En route. Station porter, 20¢—-35¢ 
per bag; cab driver, 10%-20% of fare 
(lower as the meter climbs), never less 
than 10¢; Pullman porter, 25¢-50¢ per 
person on a day run, 50¢-$1 overnight; 
dining car waiter, at least 15% of 
check, never less than 25¢; club car 
waiter, at least 15¢, or 20% of the tab. 
(Airline and travel agency personnel 
are never tipped.) 

Hotels and resorts. Doorman, 10¢- 
25¢ per special service (but not just 
for dumping a couple of bags on the 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A Star is Made, not Born 


Sam Snead had a nature-given ability to “belt 

a golf ball” even as a caddie, but it took 

years of practice and hard work to make him 

one of the all-time greats of golf. Nature 
provides talent but needs help to make a great 
star—and help in making a great motor oil like 
Advanced Custom-Made Havoline. 


Sam Snead is a member of the 
Advisory Staff of Champions of 
The Wilson Sporting Goods Co, 


.--and the 
Best motor oil 


is Made, not Born 


YA 

— 
Mother Nature produces fine oils but had Havoline—is a motor oil so much tougher, 
to call for help when modern high-speed so superior in lubricating qualities that it 


engines came along. actually wear-proofs your engine for the life 
The finest oils weren’t good enough to of your car. 

keep these engines out of trouble — that’s You get and keep new-engine liveliness, 

why a better motor oil had to be built. more power, more gasoline mileage because 


As a base, Texaco engineers used nature’s your motor stays clean, free from harmful 
fine crudes and the foremost refining carbon, varnish, sludge and corrosion. Get 
methods, then bettered this oil with Bal- Advanced Custom-Made Havoline from 
anced Additives. your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your 

The result— Advanced Custom-Made_ car has ever had. 


fn TEXACO DEALERS... in all 48 states 


COMPANY Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 






Wear-proofs 
your 
engine 

for the life 
of your car 
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NELSON, BLACK STAR WILLIAMS, TOWN JOURNAI 
MOUNTAIN-LEVELER. The 14-year-old Penn- THE SPREADING WEB. Everybody’s doing it. Already, we 
sylvania Turnpike has seven tunnels. The longest have 1,300 miles of turnpikes; 1,000 miles more are being built; 
(above) burrows 6,782 feet through rock and earth. and, eventually, we may accumulate about 10,000 miles of them. 


OKLAHOMA TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 
HEALTHY NEWCOMER. The Turner Turnpike, between Tulsa and Oklahoma City, is doing well even though it runs 
through level, thinly populated country. The attractive service area is a typical feature on almost all modern toll roads. 
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MONEY-MAKER. Fabulous success on the New Jersey Turnpike—paying off at double the expected rate—started the boom. 


Super-roads: Coming your way 


Here’s dream driving at a bargain rate—you pay a 
penny to travel a mile that cost a million dollars 


F YOU'RE going to drive any dis- 
I tance this summer, you have an ex- 

cellent chance of going part way, at 
least, over the rolling contours of an 
ultramodern, limited-access turnpike. 
More than 1,300 miles of these super- 
roads have already been built, and 
there’s a possible 9,000 miles more to 
come. 

It all started in Pennsylvania, with 
a 160-mile stretch through the Alle- 
gheny Mountains; but, since then, toll 
roads have popped up in places rang- 
ing from Maine to Colorado. 

Wherever you find them, they all 
have the same delightful features. For 
a little more than a penny a mile you 
get a four-lane divided highway, beauti- 
fully marked, that has no sharp curves, 
no steep hills, no traffic lights, no stop 
signs, no crossroads, no pedestrians, no 
billboards, well-spaced restaurants and 
service stations, attractive landscaping, 
and a speed limit of 60 m.p.h. over even 
the roughest kind of terrain. 

Within three years it should be pos- 
sible for a New York family to pile into 
their car at 6 a.m., zoom up an accelera- 
tion ramp to the nearest expressway, 
sail westward across country on an 875- 
mile, all-turnpike route, and arrive in 
Chicago for a midnight snack with 
Grandma and Grandpa. Tolls for the 
trip: about $10. 

Pop shouldn’t be too tired when he 
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By Epwin P. WEIGEL 


gets there, either. Turnpikes are mainly 
designed to please one man—the one be- 
hind the steering wheel. 

Though this sounds simple, it re- 
quired a major revolution in highway 
policy to bring it about. The strategy 
was to separate road building from 
politics by creation of special Turnpike 
Authorities with power to build and 
operate toll roads on a_ businesslike 
basis. The Authorities have quickly ob- 
tained the huge sums of money needed 
to build good roads by selling private 
investors great blocks of bonds—usually 
214% to 4% revenue bonds guaranteed 
only by anticipated toll collections. 

This way, no tax money is required, 
and superhighways are built in places 
where drivers want them. All the major 
turnpikes are paying off much better 
than the builders expected. Their spec- 
tacular success may eventually attract 
$12 billion in private capital. 

Already, thick streams of cars, 
trucks and busses are flowing swiftly 
along toll roads in 10 states. Here are 
the more important ones: 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
Grandaddy of them all, it cuts more 
than five hours off driving time from 
Philadelphia to Ohio; has 327 miles of 
twin-ribbon concrete pavement that elim- 
inate 10,000 feet of uphill travel over 
the Allegheny Mountains. It bores 
through rock and earth in mile-long 


tunnels and soars majestically over deep 
chasms on graceful steel bridges. You 
can ride the full length for $3.25. 

The New Jersey Turnpike. For 
$1.75 you can relax and ride the 118- 
mile “Jersey Pike” into New York City. 
Strangers have no trouble finding their 
way in on this road. At the Hudson 
River, across from the big town, it dis- 
gorges traffic into the Holland and Lin- 
coln Tunnels, or shoots it across the 
George Washington Bridge. Near the 
northern end, it escapes congestion by 
taking to the air on stilts, revealing a 
spectacular panorama of misty Jersey 
swamps, smoggy industrial areas, and 
dense, slow-moving streams of traffic 
you're avoiding. 

The Garden State Parkway. 
Just opened this summer is New Jersey's 
second big toll road—165 miles along 
the Atlantic shore. It will give millions 
of city folk easy access to sun, sand, 
surf and salt-water taffy in world-famous 
resorts like Atlantic City, Ocean City, 
and Cape May, N. J. Officials estimate 
it will carry a record 52 million vehicles 
the first year in operation. 

The Maine and New Hampshire 
Turnpikes. Together, these two super- 
highways by-pass 62 miles of traffic 
lights, neon glare, dangerous intersec- 
tions, and bustling resort areas along 
New England's ancient route 1. The new 
route, slipping easily through contrasty 
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A powerful lot of 
real shooting fun 











The tremendous Super-X power that 
smacks wood blocks wide open and 
knocks tin cans and bottle caps high 
into the air makes any 22 shooting a 
lot more fun. Load your 22 rifle with 
Super-X 22’s and see how they reach 
’way out and deliver more slam bang 
power than you'll ever need... 
smack in the center of your target 

. right where you need it most! 


~~ 


- SOLID OR 
Try ’em! HOLLOW POINT 


All Western priming is rust-proof, non-fouling and non-corrosive 


Superxk |< 


22 CARTRIDGES 








ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 





Super-roads: 


white-and-green forests of birch and 
pine, doesn’t offer as much variety, but 
it’s restful, safer and much faster. 

The Turner Turnpike. The 
Oklahoma Sooners’ new expressway be- 
tween Tulsa and Oklahoma City is some- 
thing of an experiment—one of the first 
to be built in a sparsely populated area. 
It’s paying off handsomely and soon will 
be sprouting extensions (most turnpikes 
do). Cutting a nearly straight. 88-mile 
gash in the red-brown earth, it passes 
through rolling hills dotted by grazing 
Herefords and widely separated farm 
houses; carries you into a land famous 
for cattle, oil and Indians. 

The Denver-Boulder Turnpike. 
Colorado Rocky Mountaineers have got- 
ten into the act with a 17-mile, 4-lane, 
dual highway you can ride for a quarter. 
It offers a breath-taking, unobstructed 
view of the famous snowy peaks. 

The New York Thruway. Gover- 
nor Thomas E. Dewey regards this $580 
million super-road as his pet project; 
has staked his reputation on its success. 
With a 110-mile section between Utica 
and Rochester open now, it will soon 
stretch 427 miles along the scenic water- 
level route. Beginning just outside Man- 
hattan, the road lifts high over the Hud- 
son River on a 2.8-mile span between 
Nyack and Tarrytown, slices north 
through the Catskill Mountains (Rip 
Van Winkle country), curves gently 
west below Albany, and settles down for 
a near-straight run just north of the 
sparkling Finger Lake region to provide 
service for Syracuse, Rochester and Buf- 
falo. A spur is planned for honeymoon- 
ers to Niagara Falls. 

In Ohio, a 241-mile stretch of 
“The Finest Highway Ever Built” is be- 
ing rushed along by 29 different con- 
struction firms to meet a formal opening 
date of Oct. 1, 1955. Not far behind is 
Indiana with a 150-mile extension to 
complete the New York-to-Chicago ex- 
pressway system. 

In various stages of planning 
is a giant complex fanning out over the 
Midwest to link Chicago, Detroit, Min- 
neapolis, Des Moines, Omaha. Kansas 
City and eventually to tie up with the 
Oklahoma roads. Texas, naturally, has 
grandiose plans of its own (see map). 

The basic fact that supports the 
highways on this impressive list is that 
American motorists are apparently will- 
ing to pay for fast, safe, comfortable 
roads that go where they want them to. 
Though toll roads are costly to build 
(more than $1 million a mile), drivers 
are gladly shelling out to ride them. 
Also, they enjoy the novelty of being 
babied by a superhighway. 

Turnpikes treat you, the driver, as 
a customer—which you are. If you have 
trouble, Pennsylvania tells you to pull 
off on the shoulder and hang a white 
distress cloth out your window: Help 
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will come within minutes. New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike troopers will whip out a 
free gallon of gas if your tank runs dry. 

The Pennsylvania Turnpike cor- 
dially invites you to tune in their own 
radio station—1460 on your dial—to get 
the latest reports of weather and road 
conditions. Toll collectors are equipped 
with directories of churches near the 
route in case you happen along on a 
Sunday; will provide lists of points of 
interest at each interchange. 


Continuous improvement is be- 
ing made on signs to keep drivers 
warned, advised and oriented. One prob- 
lem child is the driver who absent- 
mindedly goes past the place he should 
get off. If you do this, you’ve no choice 
but to drive 15 or 20 miles to the next 
interchange—kicking yourself all the 
way—so you can turn around and come 
back—kicking yourself with the other 
foot. 

Turnpike personnel are well aware 
of this. New Jersey Turnpike numbers 
its interchanges so they’re easy to re- 
member, from 1 to 18; has five signs 
before each exit, at 2, 144, 1, 34 and %4 
miles, plus a huge one they call “the 
meatball,” right at the appointed spot. 

An often overlooked—but  ex- 
tremely important—feature of every big 
turnpike is the intricate web of two-way 
radio coverage. Scattered along their 
routes are numerous tall-towered, micro- 
wave relay stations that catch and pass 
on a continuous stream of messages. 
These crackle back and forth between 
patrolling state troopers, turnpike trou- 
ble shooters, cruising automobile repair 
trucks, and radar-equipped station wag- 
ons whose job is to detect speedsters 
and flash ahead their license numbers. 

Some say the turnpikes act like 
corridors, since they fence out everyone 
and everything but their customers. 
They do. But.this makes them safer. To 
protect drivers and livestock, Ohio is 
installing a 4-foot fence on both sides 
of the route that is “pig-tight, bull- 
strong and horse-high.” It will be 10 
feet high where deer abound, to make 
it jump-proof as well. So that no bill- 
boards will obstruct your view of the 
rolling countryside, Ohio has secured 
agreements from adjacent property- 
owners to ban them; swears it will plant 
trees and shrubs in front of those that 
do manage to creep into view. The Gar- 
den State Parkway is even prettying up 
its bridges—painting them green so 
theyll blend with the scenery. 

To keep their embankments luxuri- 
ant with soft green grass, the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike uses a Rube Goldberg 
machine that amateur lawn experts 
would love to play with. It chugs along, 
spraying grass seed, fertilizer and water 
out of one pipe, and spewing a nourish- 
ing blanket 01 finely chopped hay over 
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the newly planted area from another 
pipe. When the grass comes up, it ac- 
commodatingly stops growing at six 
inches, so they never have to cut it. 

As a protection against drunken 
drivers, the New York Thruway is 
sternly prohibiting the sale of alcoholic 
beverages along the route. Turnpikes 
and whiskey make an explosive mixture. 


The picture isn’t completely rosy, 
though, since the turnpikes do have 
problems. Most commonly mentioned is 
their monotony. This is almost inescapa- 
ble on any kind of expressway, since 
pepping them up with roadside attrac- 
tions tends to slow traffic. This their 
builders will not do. The main idea is 
to get you there comfortably and fast. 
However, to relieve long stretches of 
straightaway, engineers are now intro- 
ducing artificial curves and gently slop- 
ing hills. In some places they’re separat- 
ing streams of traffic as much as 900 
feet horizontally and 60 feet vertically. 

Monotony, with its slowing of driver 
reflexes and possible “highway hyp- 
nosis,” has led to turnpike accidents, 
but, including everything, the safety 
record on these toll roads is far better 
than the national average. The biggest 
problem is from drivers following too 
close to one another, producing rear-end 
collisions. Second, and more dangerous, 
is falling asleep at the wheel. This can 
lead to mayhem when drowsing drivers 
are across the center strip and plow into 
opposing streams of traffic. 

To stop this, engineers are making 
center strips wider (they average more 
than 50 feet in Ohio and New York) 
and scooping them out slightly in the 
center so runaway cars will slide into 
shallow troughs. Also, they’re looking 
for a type of shrubbery to plant which 
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will impede but not demolish a car. 

So far, the toll roads have done an 
admirable job of getting along with 
their neighbors. But when you consider 
that the Garden State Parkway involved 
7,500 real estate negotiations and the 
New Jersey Turnpike required the raz- 
ing or removal of 475 buildings, it’s easy 
to understand why bleary-eyed counsel- 
ors in Ohio—still hard at it—say: “We 
could pave the darned turnpike with the 
law books we’ve had to use.” Only they 
don’t say “darned.” 


They’ve pretty well blasted the 
idea that by-passed communities will be- 
come ghost towns. Practically every- 
where, nearby towns have gained busi- 
ness as a result of the toll roads. Local 
shoppers have more room to park, and 
an easier time going to town when they 
don’t have to compete with through traf- 
fic. A business man in Ligonier, Pa., 
who made three trips to Harrisburg in 
vain attempts to block the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, now admits “it has materially 
helped” the town. 

The same thing has been true in 
Oklahoma, where retail business in by- 
passed towns rose as much as 20%, 
while it fell in unaffected areas. As a 
result, the turnpike in Kansas, for which 
revenue bonds should be issued soon, is 
meeting surprisingly light opposition. 

All along the route of the New York 
Thruway, new businesses are being built 
to catch the coming economic benefits. 
Samples: a shopping center for Yonk- 
ers, a headquarters for a national petro- 
leum producer at Harrison, a $20 mil- 
lion Ford plant at Suffern, and 140 new 
houses at Pearl River. 


Are there any dissenters at all? 
Decidedly yes. But their numbers are 
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‘“‘He’s sort of a philosopher—taught himself to /ike crabgrass.” 
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OW... a way to boost 


your dog’s chances of enjoying a 
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Start him TODAY on 
NEW HOMOGENIZED* GAINES MEAL! 


—and after just one month look for the alertness, health 
and vitality—the LIVING PROOF of how this great food, 
rich in MEAT PROTEIN, nourishes every inch of your dog! 


A Revolutionary New Development 
in Dog Food by Gaines! 


In this HOMOGENIZED Gaines Meal, all 
ingredients are combined into crunchy 
little nuggets. Each and every nugget 
contains all the food essentials that are 
known to be needed to help keep your 
dog in his prime. 


Never before has 
there been a dog food 
that provides such a 
wealth of nourishment 
in this easily digested 





ACTUAL SIZE 


A Product of General Foods 
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America’s 


@ 
‘ | 2 5 Largest-Selling 


HOMOGENIZED form. *Uniform nour- 
ishment is guaranteed. 


Rich in Nourishing Meat Protein! 
Appetizing! Economical! 
Here is the dog food you have always 
wished for . . . appetizing, easy to feed, 
and with a lower feeding cost than any 
other type of dog food. And, above all,a 
food to help prolong your 
dog’s years when he’s 
healthy, strong and in the 
Prime of Life—the way 
you want him always! 














thinning and their protests growing 
weaker, since it’s hard to argue with the 
fact that people are voting for toll roads 
with their pocketbooks. (The New Jer- 
sey Turnpike is carrying a traffic volume 
that wasn’t expected until 1975.) 

The American Automobile Associa- 
tion, the National Highway Users Con- 
ference, truckers, automobile manufac- 
turers, state highway officials, and sev- 
eral well-known economists have been 
critical of them because they’re more 
expensive than the same type roads 
would be if they were built as “free” 
(tax-supported) highways. 

This is undeniable. But that “if” 
is the catch. The states have been un- 
willing or unable to provide the neces- 
sary funds to build comparable roads, 
similarly located. They could do it by 
raising gas taxes, borrowing more 
money, or concentrating road building 
in places where traffic is dense. But they 
haven’t. That’s why we have toll roads. 

Building turnpikes is a means of 
getting the roads we want—now. (The 
New Jersey Turnpike was built in 21 
months.) They will not solve everything, 
since their ultimate limit of about 10,000 
miles is only a fourth of the 40,000-mile 
network we need for an adequate na- 
tional highway system, but they help 
in places where good roads are needed 
the most. And a recent public opinion 
poll showed that two out of three people 
would favor a nation-wide network of 
turnpikes. 

It’s a strange paradox that toll 
roads, which fell into disrepute 100 
years ago because of graft and corrup- 
tion, are now being revived to provide 
the finest system of highways the world 
has ever known. 

Even the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, which traditionally opposed 
them, has dramatically switched sides; 
is now recommending them as one 
means of reducing our most pressing 
highway problems. 

The best way to make up your own 
mind is to take a trip on a turnpike and 
decide for yourself. End 





“I don’t want anything. I just had to get 
out of that traffic and rest up a minute.” 
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Clubitis. We've got too many or- 
ganizations in this town. It wouldn’t sur- 
prise us to see on somebody’s tombstone: 
“John Doe, clubbed to death.” 

Tribune, Pratt, Kan. 
* %*% * 


Unanimous Disagreement. If 
the nation’s economists were laid end to 
end, they would still point in all direc- 
tions. 


Intelligencer, Doyleston, Pa. f'your car faele like this eee it's time 


* * * 


Class on the Cuff. Most of the {5 MARFAK ch : | b . 1 
upper class would be in the middle class r assis u rication 
if nobody sold on the installment plan. 

Reporter, Berlin, N.H. 


* * * 





Inspiration. No woman really 
makes a fool out of a man—she merely 
gives him the opportunity to develop his 
natural capacities. 

Logan County News, Crescent, 
Okla. 

* * * 

Deadlock. There will never be 
universal peace in our time so long as 
one man raises chickens and a neighbor- 
ing man raises a garden. 

News-Leader, Arcadia, Wis. 


* * * 


Relax. Don’t worry about the job 
you don’t like. Someone else will soon 
have it. 


Herald-Advocate, Bennetsville, S.C. 


oo. That ‘ cushiony | feeling 


Any Ideas? The Anchorage school 
board granted “pregnancy leaves” to i ith - 
two of its teachers, but expressed itself asts iii 
as opposed to these generally and indi- 


cated it would adopt a policy against 
the practice later. 
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Make your summer driving cushion soft! Get 


Times, Anchorage, Alaska longer lasting Marfak lubrication. Tough, 

x * & stick-to-the-job Marfak protects and clings 

Good Question. An old bachelor, fast to points of wear and friction, stays put 

asked which he thought were the hap- to cushion the shock of bumps and rough 

pier, people who were married or those spots. When road water splashes your cat’s 
who were not, replied, “Well, I don’t — ; : P y ‘ 

know for sure. Sometimes I think there underside, Marfak resists wash-off. Enjoy 

is as many as is that ain’t as ain’t that cushiony driving for 1,000 miles or more! 


is.” For longer lasting Marfak lubrication, see 


your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car 
has ever had. 


How About Your Paper? THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one so C O r be 
good you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will T E X A D E A L 


pay $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 


Free Press, Colby, Kan. 


include name and date of paper. Address Town Press in all 48 states 
Editor. Town Journal, 1111 E St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. We cannot returr unacceptable items. Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in Latin America 
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Farm to Live—Live to Farm 


Buying a Pickup truck ? 
ere’s how to get the most for 


You don’t buy a Pickup like you’d buy a 
loaf of bread or a tube of toothpaste! 


A Pickup truck is no less a business investment 
than a factory lathe or a farm tractor. You buy a 
Pickup in the same way you’d make an investment. 


The price of an investment is important! But the 
low price of a new Ford Pickup truck, for instance, is 
not the only reason why it gives you the most for 
your money. Nor is its high trade-in value as a used 
truck. And Ford Trucks certainly hold their value 
well over the years, as you can verify instantly, by 
checking the want ads in your local newspaper. 


The important thing about a new Ford Pickup is 
that it gives you the biggest return on your invest- 
ment in the big ways that truck savings can be made. 


For instance, in six years’ time, the average Pickup 
owner invests twice as much in gas, oil, repairs and 
maintenance, as he originally pays for his truck. And it 


is in the area of low running costs that the Ford Pickup 
begins to earn its rating as a “blue chip” investment. 


Only the Ford Pickup offers a choice of two ultra- 
modern, LOW-FRICTION, high-compression engines . . . 
a new 130-h.p. V-8 and a new 115-h.p. Six. The short- 
stroke design of these engines permits them to 
develop more horsepower per cubic inch of displace- 
ment. Smaller displacement usually means less gas. 
Shorter piston stroke means less engine wear, longer 
life, less time in the shop, more time on the job. 


Also, in six years’ time, the average Pickup owner 
invests ten times as much in drivers’ wages, license costs, 
insurance and other “fixed” costs. But these costs are 
“fixed” only in an accounting sense. They can be cut by 
time-saving delivery that spreads “fixed” costs over 
more deliveries ... cuts cost per delivery. 


Ford’s time-saving characteristics are unequalled 
by any other Pickup. Power is an obvious time-saver. 
And Ford offers one of the most powerful engines in 
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Life insurance experts recently checked license registration 
records of 9,623,445 trucks involving all 5 leading makes. ..again 





rugged construction in Fords like the 644-ft. Pickup shown. 





your money! 


any Pickup. But just as important are the facilities 
in America’s most comfortable truck cab that help 
the driver save time . . . help him do a better job. 


Ford’s DrIVERIZED Cab offers more visibility, 
roominess and seat comfort than any other standard 
cab. It offers more glass area than any other standard 
cab . . . wider opening doors, wider seat, exclusive 
seat shock snubbers and non-sag seat springs among 
other notable features. 

In the big ways to save ...in time-savings and low 
Tunning costs ...in every way to save, including low 
initial price and high trade-in value ... the new Ford 
Pickup for ’54 brings you a big return on your investment, 

See your Ford Dealer, or write: Ford Division, Ford 
Motor Co., Dept. T-73, Box 658, Dearborn, Mich. 


FORD ora TRUCKS 


MORE TRUCK FOR YOUR MONEY 





in any Pickup . . . Ford’s new 
130-h.p. Power King V-8. Mighty 
concentration of power per cubic 
inch of displacement, too, for 
greater gas-saving economy. 





Only Ford offers Power Braking in 
a Pickup truck, at worth-while 
extra cost. Power brakes make 
stopping up to 25 % easier. Pres- 
sure needed to stop won’t break 
an ordinary light bulb. 
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More glass area than in any other 
standard Pickup Cab. Curved 
one-piece windshield is widest in 
any cab. Back window is over 
4 ft. wide. Visibility unlimited 
for safer driving, easier handling. 





FORDOMATIC saves time in stop- 
go work, cushions drive-line 
shocks, cuts maintenance. Ideal 
for off-road work because engine 
doesn’t stall at low wheel 
speeds. Available at extra cost. 
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Most efficient Pickup Six... Ford’s 
new 115-h.p. Cost Clipper Six. 
Gas-saving, short-stroke, high- 
compression, overhead valve, 
deep-block design as in.all five 
Ford Truck engines for ’54. 





DRIVERIZED Cab! Only Ford has it! 
Big enough for 3 men. Wider 
opening doors, wider seat than 
any other truck cab. New woven 
plastic upholstery “‘breathes’”’ 
like cloth for cooler seat. 


Exclusive Ford seat shock snubbers 
soak up road shock before it gets 
to springs and cushion. Modern 
non-sag springs that retain resil- 
iency, replace customary coils 
in the seat cushion. 





.. in one of 


45 w. ft. capacity . 
the biggest bodies in the half-ton 
field. 61% ft. long, 49 in. wide, no 
wheelhouse obstructions. Rein- 
forced clamp-tight tail gate, with 
rubber anti-rattle strips. 





Why You Enjoy “No Chore” [Ironing 
With This WIZARD Automatic: 


s 
Player pianos are becoming 


popular again. Where can I order 
music rolls for mine? ; 

A. Only U.S. maker of these rolls 
now is the Imperial Industrial Com- 
pany, 699 E. 135th Street, New York. 
Their free catalogue of QRS rolls con- 
tains some 1,500 titles, to which about 
100 additions are made yearly. 

It is estimated there are about 
200,000 player pianos left in the U.S.. 
although none have been manufactured 
for about 25 years. A new spinet player 
may be marketed soon. 


How many states have school 
banking programs? What is the 
total value of such accounts? 

A. The American Bankers Associ- 
ation says that 500 banks in 33 states 
conduct school savings banking pro- 


‘4 ei grams. About 10,000 schools _partici- 
A 





pate. There are 3.450.000 student de- 
positors and their savings total $113 


Work-saving features galore are yours from for safe no-scorch ironing on million dollars. The average individual ) 
in this nationally-famous Wizard any fabric. Ceramic-insulated, 1000- balance is $33. In addition, some 40 
“No Chore” Iron. Fully auto- watt imbedded heat element. Guar- savings and loan associations in five 
matic. Seven steady heats to choose _anteed 5 full years! . . Only $9.75 states have a total of $5 million in 


school savings accounts. 


I am thinking of starting a 
small business of my own. Where 
could I obtain guidance? 

A. Order Establishing and Operat- 
ing Your Own Business (35¢ from 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 





scalibdiatiiht inns ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
@ "no lift” action--raise 2 Bigger ironing surface @ Pear-shaped sole plate D.C., 42 pages). Topics include the 
and lower iron without saves time--glides fast over (no sharp corners) gives choosing of the right business for you, 
taking it off the board. large flat pieces. wrinkle-free back strokes. chances of success and capital needed. 


Is it true that the U.S. Capitol 
building now has a chapel? 

A. Congress last spring directed 
the Architect of the Capitol to furnish 
non-denominational chapel facilities for 
individual members’ prayer and medi- 
tation. Located near the Rotunda, a 
@speciatty designed nose Ss Sharply beveled sole @ Reversible 7 ft. cord at- room for this purpose will be ready 
easily goes deep into plate edge slips underbut- _taches on either side, for when the next Congress convenes. 
pockets and sleeves. tons, into pleats. right or left hand ironing. 









What is the origin of the long 
collar on sailors’ uniforms? 

A. The collar, once removable, 
probably originated in the 18th Century 
British Navy to protect sailors’ jackets ' 


Wizard Steam or Dry Iron... two ‘“‘No Chore’”’ irons 
in one! No separate attachments. Uses ordinary 
tap water. Steams up to 45 minutes on one fill- 
ing, spreads steam evenly. Thumb rests on both 








= ie sides. With platform stand. ....... $16.25 from the tar on their pigtails. 
- Zz, watt We cannot undertake to answer 
/ We questions of purely personal concern, 
estern Li ul lO but if you have a question which you 
y : he: B think many others would like to see an- 






swered, send it to ASK Town JOURNAL, 


" * STORES AND ASSOCIATE 
No Chore” Irons STORES 1111 E St., N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate deolers own their stores and set their own prices, terms and conditions, Prices may vary dve to differences in loco! 
conditions. If you do not know the locotion of your neorest Western Auto Store, write Western Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. (T84) 3 6 T Oo W N J Oo U R N A L 








Mealtime - or anytime - this new WIZARD 
puts more food at your fingertips! 





dollar -- than any other 
nationally advertised 
freezer. 100% sweat-proof. 
Adjusts to —20°. Safe-Glow 
temp. sentinel... .$319.95 


Other Wizard Freezers as low as £269.95 


safely stores a full 543 lbs. 
of food ... gives you more 
usable space, more impor- 
tant features -- dollar-for- 


America’s largest group of Associated Western Auto 


Appliance and Auto Supply Stores... 


NOTE: Western Auto Associate dealers own their stores and set their own prices, terms ond conditions. Pr 


Designed for once-a-week shoppin 

- with room tospare! No more “‘crowd- 
ing’’ or shuffling of food to find 
space. For here-in this big 11 cu. ft. 
Wizard Deluxe —is that large ca- 
pacity, “up front” storage you’ve 
been wanting. Nearly 20 sq. ft. of 
sparkling chrome shelf area, plus: 
adjustable 100% roll-out shelf, 4 re- 
cessed door shelves, butter keeper 
and bushel-size twin crispers on 
smooth-glide all nylon slides! 


New Twin Control Cold feature al- 
lows separate temperature control 
of giant 52% lb. freezer and fresh 
food compartment. Latest fully 
automatic rapid push-button de- 
frosting. 5-year sealed unit warran- 
ty. Visit your Western Auto man 


this week .. . see why Wizard is 
America’s top refrigerator value! 
Waa, DORMIE, o's 6 xin eid . $319.95 


Other Wizard Refrigerators, as low as . . . $169.95 





STORES AND ASSOCIATE STORES 


ices moy vary due to differences in local conditions 
if you do not know the location of your nearest Western Auto Store, write Western Auto Supply Co., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, Missouri (T84) 





It’s better business to buy Chevrolet trucks 


They trim time and cut costs 
on the farm as in the city! 


New Chevrolet trucks are saving time and money on all 
kinds of jobs these days. On farms . . . on cross-country 
runs ...on city delivery routes, owners are finding that 
these great new trucks have everything it takes to do 
more work per day .. . more work per dollar. 

You'll find it’s true on your job, too. Whatever the size 
or type of truck you use, there’s a new Chevrolet truck 
built to boost your hauling efficiency and bring down 
your costs. 

For example: Does your job require a stake or platform 


truck? New Chevrolet stake and platform models bring ~ 


you more load space so that you can haul bigger, bulkier 
loads. As a result, you save extra trips. And the bodies 


are set lower to the ground for faster, easier loading. 

Or maybe you use pickups on your job. New Chevrolet 
pickups offer these same time- and work-reducing advan- 
tages. And they have a new tight-sealing tailgate that 
prevents leakage of sand, grain and other loose loads. 

Here’s something else you'll like. Every new Chevrolet 
truck delivers new hour-saving power plus increased 
operating economy. 

Small wonder so many truck users in every field are 
choosing new Chevrolet trucks. Why not drop in and get 
the details —and the deal—at your Chevrolet dealer’s. ... 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 











NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB: 
Offers new comfort, convenience 
and safety. New one-piece curved 
windshield provides extra visibil- 
ity. New instrument panel is easier 
to read and controls are easier to 
reach. It’s the cab that has every- 
thing a truck driver wants! 
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New Chevrolet trucks offer 
more advantages you need and want— 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit 
to “float” you over bumps. Elimi- 
nates annoying back-rubbing. 


NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY: Bigger, brawnier 
“Thriftmaster 235” engine. 
Rugged, durable “Loadmaster 
235” engine. All-new “Jobmaster 
261” engine.* All three deliver 
new power plus new operating 
economy! 


NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 
pickup bodies have deeper sides. 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


New stake bodies are wider, 
longer and roomier. 


NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS: 
Heavier axle shafts in two-ton 
models, more durable clutches in 
light- and heavy-duty models, 
stronger frames in ail models. 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION:* 
Proved, thrifty Truck Hydra- 
Matic transmission is offered on 
\4., %- and 1-ton models. 
*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is 
available in standard cabs only, “ Jobmaster 
261” engine on 2-ton models. 
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AFTER: A seven-foot addition to the old kit- 
chen gave the Lampadiuses their ash-paneled 
dining area, with its big-window view of the 
country. That’s where Bitsy entertains new 
friends. For Mother, the added room cleared the 
way for a new kitchen plan, with much-needed 
counter space, and rearrangement to save steps. 


Remodeling brought the refrigerator out of the 
back hall. It stands where the range used to be. 
The range now has the sink’s old spot, and the 
sink was moved across the room, under the win- 
dow. (See floor plan, opposite page.) Gay color 
completes the change: green plaid paper, match- 
ing linoleum, and terra cotta kitchen cabinets. 
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Remodeled kitchen, as convenient as a quick-mix cake and 


color’s the frosting 


By Katuryn LARSON 
t HOME FURNISHINGS EDITOR 
F YOU can list—1l, 2, 3—everything you don’t like about your 
kitchen, you’ve already taken your first step towards remodeling. 

Maybe your list won’t be as long as the one Bill and Beatrice 
Lampadius made—but they started with a room that hadn’t seen a change 
since the time the Model-T was in vogue. 

Three years ago, daughter Bitsy, then 14, sold the family on moving 
from Chicago to a nearby small town. (They didn’t need much selling.) 
The house they found, in Woodstock, Ill., was an old one, and 
they knew it would require considerable remodeling. 

But they moved in first. and Beatrice struggled with the kitchen 
until she knew its every fault. Mostly, it was too small: dining space 
was cramped, and the refrigerator had to stand in the back hall. There 
wasn’t enough counter space, and far too few storage cabinets. What’s 
more, it was dismal—colorless. cold-looking, and poorly lighted. 

This was a job for experts. the Lampadiuses decided. With the help 
of R. E. Liden, kitchen designer in nearby Elgin, they worked out the 
new plan you see below, keeping their range and refrigerator, and adding 
new cabinets, sink, and counters. Remodeling gave them a kitchen 
as motion-saving as a cake from a packaged mix; and they’ve 
used light and color for the frosting. 


BEFORE: A real step-waster, kitchen was so cramped for space, the 
refrigerator had to stand in the back hall. To get more room, the wall 
where dining table stood (right, above) was pushed back seven feet. Sink 
and range were shifted—you see where, in the color pictures at left. End. 


PHOTOS: KRANTZEN 
DATA FROM JESSIE WALKER 
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This Currier & Ives reproduction shows two 
“Lightning Express” trains, about 1863. 


The railroads wrote 
the timetable for 
America’s advance... 





AND THEY STILL SET THE PACE 
FOR BETTER THINGS TO COME 


Ever since the earliest trains began chug- 
ging through the green valleys and across 
the plains and mountains, America’s rail- 
roads have been an unfailing symbol of 
progress. 


Wherever the trail of locomotive smoke 
was seen and the clicking of wheels on 
rails sounded, there America was on the 
move. Lands were cleared and cultivated. 
Homes were built. Industry sprang up at 
railside. Towns became cities as quick 
and economical transportation by rail 
made possible the modern wonder of the 
American mass market. 


Today, just as much as in frontier times, 


efficient utilization of the nation’s re- 
sources depends upon railroad service. To 
keep ahead of demands for transporta- 
tion, both now and for the future, the 
railroads have spent 9 billion dollars just 
since the end of World War II — for new 
locomotives, new cars, and for betterment 
of the whole railroad plant to increase 
efficiency and improve service. 


It is this kind of investment (of their own 
money ) that enables the railroads to haul 
more goods more miles than all other 
forms of transportation combined ... and 
do it at a lower average charge than any 
other form of general transportation. 


Today’s freight trains turn out three times as much transporta- 
tion service in an hour as did the trains of even thirty years ago — 
and many times as much as was produced by the pioneer trains. 





ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





Here are two simple ways 


to give your old furniture 


A new 
look 


wore mae ’ 





A BEFORE 


PHOTO ON CABINET: BOURDON 


JUST A SMALL CHANGE—taking off 
the old glass doors—gives this 18th Cen- 
tury china cabinet a contemporary look. 
Wood filler, stained to match mahogany 
finish, plugs the holes left where door 
hinges were taken off. To make a back- 
ground for displaying silver and old china 
plates, the cabinet is lined with thin tiny- 
patterned paper that repeats room’s colors. 
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UR homes and the furniture in 
them change with the _ times. 
Some pieces that filled a need a 
century ago have no purpose today. 
But the furniture remains—and to 
the collector of antiques, it’s lovelier 
than ever. Often, such pieces (like the 
dry sink, below) will adapt to new uses. 
Other pieces just look out of date. 
It’s easy to understand why the china 
cabinet, left, seems old-fashioned. Our 
homes are more dust-free; so it’s no 
longer necessary to hide china behind 
glass doors. Why not display your treas- 
ures on open shelves? 





A BEFORE 


AFTER V 


Bz 





PHOTO ON DRY SINK: DE GENNARO 


THERE’S NO NEED for a dry sink in 
today’s modern home— but no reason why 
this handsome antique can’t have a useful 
second life. The James Rakers, of San 
Fernando Valley, Calif., use theirs to 
house the radio and record player—happy 
choice in a home furnished with antiques. 
Mr. Raker did the cabinetwork, and his 
wife refinished the mellow old pine wood. 
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TASTES SO GOOD... 
COSTS SO LITTLE! 





WHOLESOME HOMEMADE FROSTEE 


/1--/4,.. Smooth... So Easy to Make / 


Delicious Frostee takes about 
5 minutes of your time, your 
refrigerator does the rest. 
You get fresh homemade 
goodness every time, because 
you make Frostee with whole- 
some fresh milk. Costs only 
pennies a portion! Four excit- 
ing Frostee flavors — vanilla, 
chocolate, orange, lemon. Try 
‘em all and you'll serve ‘em 
often! 


COOL! LIGHT?! 





REFRESHING! 
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back-yard picnic, or to make money 


for your school or club 
By Hazet THompson CRAIG 


UMMER’S the time for celebrations—and 
S there’s nothing more fun than a gala out- 

door carnival with music, barkers, games, 
concessions and fortune telling. The kind of 
warm weather party you remember long after 
the snow flies. 

If your carnival is a group project, you 
can hold it in the park and invite the public. 
Charge admission, plus a fee for each game— 
a grand way to fill the treasury. (To enter- 
tain a smaller group—your club, for instance 
—forget the toll charge, use a few of the con- 
cessions, and stay in your own back yard.) 

How to organize a carnival? Appoint a 
general chairman to head committee meetings 
and coordinate the plans. Decide on your 
concessions and where theyll be. Then ask 
one person to be responsible for each conces- 
sion—from gathering the props and prizes, to 
figuring out how to get business. to cleaning 
up after. You'll also want a publicity chair- 
man to see that everybody knows about your 
carnival through newspapers, posters and 
announcements. And if it’s to be at night, ap- 
point someone to see to the lighting. Have a 
decorations chairman to give the park or yard 
a carnival look, and make pennant signs for 





each concession. You'll have to decide on an 
expense budget ahead of time, and insist that 
each person keeps within it. Otherwise you'll 
be over-spending. 
zaniest clown to act as 
barker at the entrance gate, and appoint 
someone to man the record player all evening. 
Gay music will lure the townsfolk to the fun. 
Here are some suggestions for conces- 
sions: 


Get your crowd’s 


FLAME SHOOT: Put three lighted can- 
dles on a table, and give guests three chances 
to shoot out the flames with a water gun. Give 
an extra turn for two hits out of three, and 
a prize if a player gets them all. Experiment 
ahead of time for shooting distance. 

Have several extra candles on hand, and 
use an old oilcloth on the table—that’s not 
likely to catch fire. 


SPILL THE MILK: Set an empty milk 
bottle on a table under a tree. Tie gauze 
around a baseball and suspend it on a heavy 
cord or twine from a tree branch, so the ball 
hangs on a line with the bottle neck. Players 


have three chances to toss the ball beyond the 
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bottle, and knock down the bottle on the re- 
turn swing. Give a prize for a knock down. 


FORTUNE TELLER: Get an amateur 
fortune teller, or ask a witty girl to get a book 
and bone up on the art. She can read palms, 
use a crystal ball or whatever—as long as 
she’s dressed for the part and keeps her pat- 
ter amusing. 


FLOATING SAUCERS: Fill a metal 
wash tub three-fourths full of water, and float 
three small saucers in it. Mark a throwing 
line and have players toss pennies (or rubber 
washers) at the saucers. Three “goals” out of 
five wins a prize. 


TEST OF STRENGTH: Make several 
featherweight balls about four inches in di- 
ameter from cotton batting and nylon hose. 
Have contestants “knock flies” with a ball bat. 
Give each player three tries. A prize goes to 
anyone who can hit a ball beyond your goal 
line. (Experiment ahead of time on distance. 
The goal should be challenging.) 


POP THE BALLOONS: Erect a 4 by 
6’ piece of plywood, or wallboard on a stand. 
Mark it into 1-foot squares and write score 
numbers in each square. Give the player three 
darts and let him tell you where on the board 
he wants you to place five balloons for him to 
shoot. His score is the total on the blocks 
where he bursts the balloons. Let three peo- 
ple compete at once, prize to the high scorer. 


WEIGHT GUESSING: Have someone 


oe <) Bicones ape er 2 


WEIGHT ? 
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guess the weight of “customers,” then check 
with scales. Give customer a prize if the 
guesser misses by more than five pounds. For 
variety, let one customer guess the weight of 
another, with the prize going to the guesser, 
if he gets within five pounds. 


BEAN BAG: Draw a face two feet high 
on plywood or wallboard; cut it out, with 
holes for the eyes, nose and mouth. Brace it, 
and assign a value to each hole. Players try to 
toss five bean bags through holes. Highest 
score of three competing players wins. 


RING TOSS: Make a peg board and 
number each peg. Players throw rope rings 
at pegs, using their left hand. (Unless they’re 
left-handed!) Two teams of three compete, 
with prizes going to the high-scoring team. 


MARBLE CROQUET: Set up a croquet 
court on a large table, making wickets about 
two inches high from wire, with the ends stuck 
in corks. Pad the table with an old quilt and 
glue the corks to it. Players shoot marbles 
around the court according to croquet rules, 
using an unsharpened pencil as a billiard cue. 
Four to six people play at once, with a prize 
for the winner. 


For more concessions, add a bingo game, 
and a guessing contest (How long will a can- 
dle burn? Or, how many beans are in a jar?) 
You can think up more without trouble. If 
you're expecting lots of small children, have 
relays and races. Add to your profits with a 
white elephant booth and a food stand. 
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BALLOON POP 





Keeping Up-to-date 


IN YOUR HOME 











je eeeee WEIGHT—-WATCHERS will find the broad dial of this 
handsome new scale easy to read. Dependable mech-— 
anism hides under a sleek, mar-proof platform of 
plastel-colored Vinylite. Borg "Flight" is gift- 
boxed, in stores, $15. Denver and west, $15.75. 


















































A TIGHT WATERPROOF SEAL around your bathtub or 
shower comes out of a tube in colors, now. Miracle 
Tub-Caulk, in blue, green, pink and tan, to har- 
monize with colored bathroom fixtures and tiles, 
costs $1, at hardware, chain or drug stores. 


TO DRIVE MORE SAFELY at night, outline your car's 
rear bumper with reflector tape. "Scotchlite" 
lite-—a-—bumper tape reflects the beam of approaching 
headlights a quarter of a mile away. You can use 
it, too, to mark driveways, and house numbers. 

It's 39 cents, now available at garages and stores. 


eeee IF SCRAMBLING FOR FIREWOOD isn't your idea of a 
picnic, this Reynolds Wrap Grill will make a hit 
with you. It has everything you need to charcoal- 
broil a tasty steak: briquets, charcoal starter, 
tongs, and aluminum foil to line the folding grill. 
You can get the large one in hardware and 
department stores for $6.98; or a small 
Sportsman's model (in picture, upper center) 
in grocery stores for $1.49. 


‘* 4 : WORN-OUT FABRIC SEATS in lawn chairs need "Replace- 
a) == ment Covers" to make them look like new. You can 
Sa lace the covers to fit most wood and aluminum chair 
— frames. Trifon Products, 117 East 27th St., New 
York, makes them in cotton duck or woven Saran, a 
plastic fabric. They're $1.98 and up, in depart- 
ment, furniture or hardware stores. 


HANDY FOR THE WOMAN WHO SEWS is a new tape measure 
stiffened with plastic. It folds like a carpen- 
ter's rule, yet it's flexible enough to measure 
‘round your wrist. You can use the edge as a rule, 
too. Made by John Dritz & Sons, it's 60 inches 
long and available at notion counters for 29 cents. 


_.. eeeeee IN A FEW HOURS, you can install an underground 

se sprinkling system that will water 800 square feet 
of your lawn whenever you turn the faucet. And 
you can leave it underground permanently because 
it's polyethylene. It's not affected by freezing 
weather, and doesn't have to be drained. Picture 
shows sprinkler heads being clamped in place, be- 
fore burying the Plastipipe. The "do-it-yourself" 
kit includes 80 feet of flexible pipe, 
8 brass sprinkler heads, and all the fittings 
you need to make your installation. Made by 
Plastipipe, Inc., of Los Angeles; $39.50 complete 
in hardware and garden stores. 
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TIME! 


1. New for lemon pie lovers !, Takes just minutes to fill a pie 
shell with this lemony good filling ! 


2. Guaranteed perfect texture... every time! 


3. One package of Jell-O Pudding and Pie Filling makes a 
| g g £ 


heavenly pie... or delicious pudding Try some. 


sS° 


JELL-O IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF GENERAL FOODS 


Vanilla 
Chocolate 
Butterscotch 
Lemon 
Coconut Cream 





The Ideal Gi 


FOR THOSE 
NEWLY WEDS! 


YES! TOWN JOURNAL makes an ideal gift — particularly for those 
young couples about to be married or who were married recently. 


TOWN JOURNAL will serve their needs in work, play, love and worship. 
As you know, it’s the all-around magazine for both men and women with 
news and business coverage and homemaking ideas galore! Imagine how 
happy those young homemakers will be to have TOWN JOURNAL'S helpful 
guidance on foods, styles, home furnishings, decorating and new products. 


You'll be remembered and thanked down through their entire married 
lives for your thoughtfulness in helping to get them off to the right start 
with TOWN JOURNAL! 


Merely fill in the handy form below. Enclose cash, check or money 
order at our risk. Mail it TODAY. 


Pathfinder. . . the 


Send lown Journal for: 


[]) 1 YEAR—$1 [) 3 YEARS—$2 
Ta: 


Name 
Street 
SS SR SUE ee oie a Sea ee ae 
NN ag 
Wi. ‘f Pathfinder... the 
ai today fo: ‘Town Journal 
DEPT. NW-8 


230 W.. WASHINCTON SQ. 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 








Quickies 


for easier homemaking 


Water Pan for Pets—Drive a stake 
into the ground, then place an angel 
food cake pan over it (the stake goes 
through the center hole). Fill the pan 
with water for pets—they can’t tip it 


over.—Mrs. John J. Hallacy, Missouri 


Measuring Guide—With red nail pol- 
ish, paint marks to indicate quart and 
gallon measurements on your cleaning 
pail. Marks serve as a gauge for exact 
mixing of cleaning compounds.—Mrs. 
A.C. Gould, New York 


Bead Tray—Line up beads from a 
broken necklace in a groove of a piece 
of corrugated cardboard. Beads can’t 
roll out of place as you re-string them. 
—Margaret Jaeger, New York 


Easy Cake Filling—Use a jar of baby 
food pudding for a quick, delicious fill- 
ing for layer cakes.—Mrs. L. Koestler, 
Wisconsin 


Rocking Chair Guards—Slip rubber 
chair tips over the ends of rocking chair 
rockers to prevent marred woodwork.- 
Mrs. H. Jinkerson, Wisconsin. 


Speedy Shine—Fasten a shoe buffer or 
brush to the inside of your hall closet 


oi] 





door with angle irons, as illustrated. As 
you leave the house, you can give your 
shoes a quick brush-off.—John A. Fried- 
rich, Michigan 


Perfeet Shaped Biscuits—Form a 2- 
inch roll of biscuit dough, and slice off 
1%-inch rounds, just as you slice sau- 
sage. Saves patting out dough and cut- 
ting it with a biscuit cutter.—™Mrs. Irene 
Mangi, Illinois 


Sewing Machine Pad—Place your 
portable sewing machine on a piece of 
sponge rubber or a typewriter pad, to 
protect the table top, reduce vibration 
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and keep the machine from slipping.— 


Mrs. G. B. Elarton, Kansas 


Wiener Roasting Shield—Cover a 
paper plate with aluminum foil and 
punch your wiener stick through the 
center of the plate. No burnt hands.— 
Urs. E. H. Walker, Montana 


Durable Pleats—You can keep pleats 
from tearing out by curving the machine 
stitching to the edge of the pleat, as 
pictured, rather than sewing a square 


" 


. 


corner or just letting stitches end. This 
does not affect the hang of the pleat.— 
Urs. Leonard Lund, Oregon 


Swing Seat Cover—Tack a rubber 
stair tread on your child’s outdoor swing 
seat board. Prevents splinters, and swing 
seat dries quickly after a rain.—Mrs. 
Don Cox, Ohio 


Rear View Wringer—Hang a mirror 
behind your roller-type washing machine 
wringer. You can see at a glance, without 
walking around washer, if any articles 
are not running through smoothly.— 
Florence Forsyth, Michigan 


Quick Cubed Salad—Use a French- 
fry potato cutter for cutting up cold 
cooked potatoes and hard boiled eggs 
for a salad. Cut both lengthwise and 
crosswise to make cubes in a hurry.— 


Urs. M. P. Paetznick, Ohio 


Drawer Catch-all—Cut the cover from 
a sturdy egg carton, and put the carton 
in your “miscellaneous drawer.” Use the 
compartments for rubber bands, but- 
tons, thumb tacks and string.—Mrs. 
Bob Poshepny, Wisconsin 


No-clatter Cupboard Door—Tack a 
rubber sink mat behind the kitchen 
utensils hanging inside your cupboard 
door. Does away with clatter.—Elizabeth 
Trefzer, New York 





We pay $5 for each Quickie we 
print. Send only original ideas, not 
previously published ones. Address: 
Quickies, Town Journal, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. We cannot return 
material sent to this department. 
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KEEP THIS RAY-O-VAC SPORTSMAN FLASHLIGHT HANDY. STRONG, SPOTLIGHT BEAM. 
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} Feel the Steel... 
Steel’s the Difference! 


Full steel protection 
—top, bottom, and sides— 
prevents corrosion... 











gives lasting power! 
Ray-O-Vac LEAK PROOF 
brand batteries never 






BATTE! 


REG VE PATOR 


swell... are guaranteed 





against corroding your 
flashlight.* So buy spares, 
they stay fresh for years! 


Som 


wre yours, if corrosion occurs 


“¢ new flashlight and one 
4 i, | 


vO 2 4 


Vihmcheia ci is fully sealed-in-steel! 


© 1954 BY RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON, WIS, RAY-O-VAC CANADA, LTO., WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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By ANN SATTER 


FOOD EDITOR 


F YOU are the comfortable kind of 

cook who can conjure a smooth meal 

at a moment’s notice, chances are 
you already rely strongly on a cupboard 
well-stocked with canned meats. But if 
you can’t hurry without flurry, a can of 
meat may stave off a crisis. 

Having the hub of a meal within 
arm’s reach, practically ready for the 
table. éan do a lot to give you poise in 
the face of unexpected company. 

Since these meats are pre-cooked, 
it takes little time to fix them—alone 
or with the staples you have on hand— 
onions, potatoes, rice, celery. 

Here are “can of meat” recipes 
from our Town Journal Kitchen. Two 
were sent by readers to share with you. 


of meat | 






—to solve your meal problem 
on a busy day or when there’s 


last-minute company 


LUNCHEON MEAT WITH RICE 


2 thisp. butter or margarine 
1 can (12-0z.) luncheon meat 
14 ¢. chopped onion 
12 c. milk 
1 can condensed cream of 
celery soup 
lf tsp. pepper 
1 thlsp. prepared mustard 
4 ec. cooked rice 
2 green pepper 
1 can (No. 2) whole peeled 
apricots 
whole cloves 
¢ Melt butter or margarine in a large 
skillet over medium heat. 
¢ Cut meat into %-inch cubes. 
¢ Lightly brown meat and onion in but- 





ter. Blend in milk, soup, pepper and 
mustard. Stir until smooth. Add rice. 

¢ Spoon into a 6-cup casserole. Bake in 
moderate (350°) oven 30 minutes. 

¢ Cut pepper into 8 lengthwise strips. 

¢ Drain apricots; stud with cloves. 
Arrange on top of casserole. Add pep- 
per strips. Makes 4 to 6 servings. 


SAVORY MACARONI AND 
FRANKFURTERS 

1 ean (12 oz.) frankfurters 

3 thlsp. fat or salad oil 

3 thlisp. flour 

1 tsp. salt 

lf tsp. dry mustard 

dash of powdered sage 

dash of curry powder 

1s tsp. chili powder 

1 small bay leaf 

1 can (No. 242) tomatoes 

1 pkg. (8 oz.) macaroni, 

cooked 

¢ Cut frankfurters into l-inch pieces. 
¢ Heat fat; add frankfurter pieces and 
brown lightly. 
¢ Add flour and seasonings; blend with 
fat and frankfurters in pan. 
¢ Force tomatoes through a coarse sieve. 
Add pulp to ingredients in pan. Bring 
to a boil, stirring constantly. Reduce 
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heat and continue to cook until thick. 
¢Serve over hot, drained macaroni. 
Makes 6 Servings. 
Mrs. Wm. J. Mathison 
Hood River, Ore. 
FAVORITE CORNED BEEF CASSEROLE 


14 ec. butter 
\% ec. flour 


21 ¢. milk aed e f t } 

2 tsp. salt r e Cc © n 

lf tsp. pepper 

1 thlisp. horseradish 

1 tsp. prepared mustard Po) h & te h He 
1 pkg. (8 oz.) noodles, cooked a Ss a rs av 

1 can (12 oz.) corned beef 

1 can (16 oz.) peas, drained 


1 thlsp. chopped pimiento 
¢ Melt butter; add flour and stir until 


smooth. Gradually add milk and cook 
until thickened, stirring constantly 


vo... | @UARANTEE 
¢ Add half of sauce to drained noodles. 


e Line bottom and sides of greased 8- 
cup casserole with noodle mixture. 
¢ To remaining sauce add cubed corned 
beef and peas. Fill center; sprinkle with 
chopped pimiento. 
¢ Bake in moderate (350°) oven 20 
minutes. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 
Mrs. Viola Ellis 
Collegeville, Pa. 


TONGUE WITH SPICY SAUCE 


2 thisp. fat or salad oil 

1 small onion, minced 

1 e. diced celery 

1 can (8 oz.) tomato sauce 

14 «. water 

1 tsp. salt 

1 tsp. Worcestershire sauce 

lf tsp. pepper 

dash of ground cloves 

1 thisp. vinegar 

1 can (6 oz.) beef tongue 
¢ Heat fat in saucepan. Add onion and 
celery; sauté for several minutes. 
¢ Add remaining ingredients except the 
tongue. Simmer for 15 minutes. 
¢ Cut tongue into 44-inch cubes. Add to 
cooked sauce. Heat through. 
¢ Serve over cooked spaghetti, noodles 
or potatoes. Makes 4 servings. 





CANNED HAMBURGER CASSEROLE 





14 ¢. water ‘ . 
1 can (8 oz.) tomato sauce Only Perfection Gives You ALL 4! 
1 can (1-lb.) hamburgers in 


@ Lifetime burner guarantee . . . no worry about something going wrong. 
brown gravy 


1. eaeiieiiemten: heal @ 20-year combustion chamber guarantee . . . 

1 can (No. 2) whole potatoes only home heater in the world to offer it. 

1 can (16 oz.) green beans @ Exclusive Regulaire* Blower ends cold floors ... 

by Pa —— — mix no more heating “ups and downs.” 

- i. a ios f @ All Porcelain finish . . . always beautiful. 
* Combine water and tomato sauce in *Pat. Pending A STOVE COMPANY + 7548-A Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 





saucepan. Add hamburgers and onion 

¢ Drain potatoes and green beans. Add YOUR HOME =e . 
to meat. Heat to boiling point. 
¢ Pour mixture into 6-cup casserole, or 4 
four individual casseroles. Ch Nn: 
*Combine biscuit mix, parsley, and “, 
milk. Stir until blended. Drop by spoon- wi) 

fuls over top of piping hot meat. 


* Bake in hot (400°) oven 15 minutes. 
Makes 4 generous servings. End 


“haw 
PORTABLE 
HEATERS 
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Uff! I’m too full! 





recipe flops... 


it may be the pan that’s at fault 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 


ou’ve followed that new cake, cookie or pie recipe 
bp ten it didn’t turn out right at all? 

Maybe something was wrong with the recipe—but 
not likely. These days most recipes are thoroughly tested 
and re-tested before they’re published. 

Perhaps your oven regulator is faulty. It’s a delicate 
mechanism and may occasionally need adjusting. 

But chances are the trouble is with your baking pans. 
Their size and shape, material they are made of, finish and 
color and condition—all are important. So take a good look 
at the pans you're using. 


First, check the size. You'll find it on the bottom of 
new pans; if it’s not there, measure the pan yourself—on 
the inside. Write those dimensions on the outside bottom of 
the pan with fingernail polish. It will bake on, stay forever. 

Size makes a big difference. Stands to reason that a 
layer cake designed to fill two 8-inch pans will be much 
thinner baked in two 9-inch pans—and will be done in less 
time. Baked full time. it will be too brown and dry. And a 
cake recipe which calls for a 9-inch square pan will proba- 
bly run over in an 8-inch square pan. If your cake recipe 
requires pans larger than you have, fill your smaller pans 
two-thirds full and use remaining batter for cup cakes. 

You can easily check the correct amount of batter 
for a fancy mold or odd-shaped pan. Measure the amount of 
water the pan holds—and use half this amount of batter. 
The baked cake should nicely fill the pan. 


Now for the color and condition of your pans. If 
they’re dark enamelware or tin darkened from use, your 
cake will bake faster than it will in a shiny pan. It may get 
extra brown on the bottom before it’s done on top. 

Dark, dull pans absorb heat but bright shiny ones re- 
flect heat. That’s why a cake baked in a shiny pan browns 
evenly and forms a tender crust. 

Glass ovenware, like dull or darkened metal, absorbs 
heat rapidly; so, when you use glass, set the oven heat con- 
trol 25 degrees lower than the recipe states. 

Watch out for pans with darkened, scorched spots— 
your cakes will brown unevenly. And a warped pan will tilt 
and give you an uneven cake. 


Cookies, like cakes, need bright shiny pans too. 
Date bars, brownies and the like are certain to be over- 
baked in dark, dull pans. Other cookies (drop, sliced, 
rolled or molded) are likely to get too brown on the bottom 
and still be pale on top if baked in dark pans. 

Cookies need good circulation of heat for even brown- 
ing. It’s best to use cookie sheets without sides or with very 
low sides. Make sure they are at least 3 or 4 inches smaller 
than your oven in width and depth. 

For pie crusts, you use exactly the opposite treatment. 
To get an evenly-browned shell or crust, use glass, dull- 
finish enamelware, stainless steel or darkened tin. 


So, if cake, cookie or pie pans are discolored, 
burned, battered or warped, give yourself a break. Get some 
bright new ones. Keep them shiny inside and out, and store 
them carefully so they'll stay in shape. You'll be able to see 
the difference in your home-baked goods. End 
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CERTO OR SURE-JELL. Take 
your choice ...a liquid or 
powdered natural fruit pec- 
tin product. 


Products of General Foods 


Jans ancl Jellies 
Taste, Bost... Cost: Less! 








Make them the easy, sure way 
with 









Certo or Sure-Jell pectins*! : 


FOUR BIG REASONS WHY it’s 
so easy, quick and economical to 
make jams with Certo or Sure-Jell, 
the natural fruit pectin products: 

1. You boil just one minute — save 
fresh-fruit flavor. 

2. You’re finished 15 minutes after 
your fruit is prepared. 

3. You get 50% more glasses from 
the same amount of fruit than 
by the old-fashioned long-boil 
method. 

4. You’re sure of perfect jams and 
jellies every time when you fol- 
low the recipes exactly. 


NOW’S THE TIME FOR PEACHES! 


Make this absolutely 
scrumptious Peach Marmalade 
with this new, easy recipe: 
Ingredients: 1 orange, 1 lemon, 
about 2 Ibs. peaches, 542 cups 


sugar, 1 box Sure-Jell powdered 
fruit pectin. 


Cut 1 orange and 1 lemon in quar- 
ters. Remove seeds. Grind, chop 
fine, or slice crosswise wafer thin. 
Add 1 cup water and simmer, cov- 
ered, 20 minutes. Peel and pit 
about 2 pounds fully ripe peaches. 
Chop very fine or grind. Combine 
fruits and measure 41 cups into 
a very large saucepan. 


Measure sugar and set aside. Add 
Sure-Jell to fruit in saucepan; mix 
well. Place over high heat and stir 
until mixture comes to a hard boil. 
At once stir in sugar. Bring to a 
full rolling boil, and boil hard 1 
minute, stirring constantly. Re- 
move from heat and skim off foam. 
Then stir and skim by turns for 
5 minutes. Ladle quickly into 
glasses. Cover at once with ¥-inch 
hot paraffin. Yield: about 10 me- 
dium glasses (5 lbs. marmalade). 
If you prefer a liquid pectin, use 
CERTO and follow Peach Mar- 
malade recipe in the booklet at- 
tached to the Certo bottle. 


MAKE LOTS THIS SUMMER JD OO 000 0 


BE GLAD ALL WINTER ! 




































FASCINATED KIBITZERS 






don’t 


bother Director Strope 


at a Eureka Children’s Theater 







rehearsal. 


This ‘“dramatics”’ 


group is for the town’s young- 





sters—and they take it seriously. 


































By TannisseE Brown Rost 


in the wings of the Woman’s Club 

Theater, Eureka, California. It was 
almost zero hour. .. One young actor tip- 
toed over to the velvet curtain and ap- 
plied an anxious eye to a peek hole. 
Every seat filled! 

At a nod from Director Strope, the 
curtain “man” gave five, well-timed 
tugs on his repe—and the show was on. 

But this was a different kind of 
show—one that Eurekans have taken to 
their hearts. The curtain man was only 
9 years old; the co-director, Mary 
Schonwald, a dignified 11. Sherry 
Smith, the costume mistress, also had 
reached the ripe old age of il, and the 
senior actor of the cast was Robin Foley, 


12. All are members of Eureka’s Chil- 


Sin “Dutchmen” fidgeted excitedly 
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Little theater 
for little folks 


dren’s Theater—a little theater group 
for little folks. 

The enthusiasm of mothers and 
dads for the project isn’t just because 
it’s healthy fun for their children, nor 
because it pleases them to see their 
youngsters perform. Most of all, par- 
ents approve the way the children’s 
theater has become a fertile ground for 
“personality development. 

Takes team work to put on a play 
—and the children learn to pull to- 
gether whether they’re supposed to col- 
lect props, paint scenery, make cos- 
tumes—or play the star. Besides, no one 
is forced to do anything. 

These youngsters are learning to 
take responsibility, too. They even give 
up picnics and, sometimes, leave birth- 


day parties early just to get to Saturday 
rehearsals on time. That’s because the 
theater is theirs—not just another adult- 
steered something they have to do. 
Working seriously together on a 


project that’s fun has smoothed out 
several individual problems. Director 
Gladys Strope tells about two stutterers 
who became so wrapped up in the stage 
make-believe, that whatever worries 
were causing the stuttering seemed to 
disappear. Their tongues straightened 
out as their imaginations and creative 
talents flowered. 


And “smart Alees”’ find that their 
antics fall flat when there’s only an 
hour for rehearsal. 

“One six-year-old had me stumped 
at first,” Gladys admits. “A perfect imp, 
he loved to tease the girls, and his 
favorite sport was swinging on the stage 
curtain. . . But I fixed that young man! 
I gave him a good, long part to memo- 
rize. You know, he knuckled down— 
and turned out to be a splendid little 
actor.” 

Gladys’ interest in theater work 
started during her college days—and 
she thought up the Eureka Children’s 
Theater three years ago. At that time, 
the local schools were so crowded that 
many were on double session. Over- 
worked teachers had no time for extras 
such as play-production. 

“Let’s organize a dramatics group 
for the children, ourselves,” Gladys pro- 
posed at a gathering of young mothers 
one evening—and the idea caught on. 

Two weeks later 19 skeptical 
youngsters gave up an hour of their 
Saturday afternoon (at the strong sug- 
gestion of their mothers) to meet at the 
Eureka Woman’s Club Theater. 

But skepticism didn’t last long. 
In no time, Gladys and her chief ally, 
Peggy Smith, another young mother, 
had the group playing a lively game 
of charades. The hour passed all too 
soon. There were loud demands of 
“When can we do it again?” 


The Woman’s Club agreed to let 
the children meet in their theater on 
second Saturdays from 2 to 3. And 
more youngsters appeared each time to 
join in the fun. Charades were followed 
by acting out simple nursery rhymes— 
then by one-act plays for the public. 

Interest grew—and the Woman’s 
Club took over the Eureka Children’s 
Theater as one of its regular projects. 
Today, all the children in town, aged 
4 to 12, are invited to belong. At pres- 
ent, membership is nearly 100, backed 
by an enthusiastic coterie of mothers. 

It’s not hard to organize a chil- 
dren’s theater, once you have a direc- 
tor and a place to rehearse, Gladys and 
Peggy will tell you. In almost every 
town you'll find a potential director in 
a teacher, or someone who loves dra- 
matics and has acted or directed before. 
Then, after you start the ball rolling, a 
place to meet will probably be offered— 
the school hall, the municipal auditor- 
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Little theater 


ium, the recreation room of a private 
home. .. . 

“After the meeting place problem 
is solved, just go ahead and start work- 
ing on plays,” says Gladys. “You won’t 
have to send out a call for actors and 
actresses once word gets around about 
what you’re doing.” 

The Eureka Children’s Theater 
asks little of the parents—just moral 
support and occasional committee work. 
Dues are 50 cents a year per child— 
and that’s the theater’s entire budget, 
unless some sympathetic townsman 
makes a donation. No charge is made 
for public performances. 

“We don’t want to bother with a 
lot of bookkeeping,” Gladys explains. 
“And a small operating budget really 
puts muscles in your ingenuity!” 

Costumes and scenery are kept so 





MAKE-UP TIME for the Smiths. Moth- 
er Peggy gives Bart a mustache. Peggy 
Ann, left, and Susie wait their turns. 


simple that the children can make them 
during the week. Saturdays are saved 
for rehearsals. The scenery often is no 
more than colorful posters, tacked to 
portable, folding screens. Costumes, 
usually, just suggest the character— 
yellow yarn pigtails, a pinafore and a 
Dutch cap for a Dutch maiden; a pink 
crepe-paper bonnet and a green dress 
for a flower. .. . 

Occasional crises do occur in a 
children’s theater, of course. There was 
the time when almost the entire cast 
blossomed out with measles just before 
an opening night. And the time 9-year- 
old Jeffery Simas broke his collar bone 
the day of a performance. But his band- 
ages didn’t stop him from weakly flut- 
tering across the stage in his important 
role of “the wind.” 

The audience may giggle, but you 
try to ignore such mishaps as when 
three actors dressed as birds rose to 
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COSTUME MISTRESS Sherry, left, gets 
a hand from the play’s co-director, Mary, 
in hemming Susie’s Dutch-girl skirt. 


speak their lines—and left their tail- 
feathers behind, caught in the scenery. 
Or when an “owl”, who had been in- 
structed to wear Dad’s black socks with 
his somber outfit, forgot and left on a 
dazzling pair of red and yellow ar- 
gyles.... 

Creative dramatics will be the next 
step in the development of the Eureka 
Children’s Theater, say Gladys and 
Peggy. In creative dramatics, children 
think up their own characters and their 
own make-believe situations. 

Already pioneering in that direc- 
tion is ll-year-old Mary Schonwald, a 
pert young miss, who has co-directed 
several plays with marked ability. Mary 
wears her hair in two glossy brown 
braids—which, presumably, inspired 
the play that she plans to write for 
Eureka children to produce. The name 
of the play, she told her mother recent- 
ly, will be “The Little Girl Who Didn’t 
Like Her Left Braid!” 





OPENING NIGHT, ready to go—and 
John, the curtain-puller, has his big mo- 
ment. That’s Barbara in the wings. End 
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New Keys 
to Home 


FOR A PIQUANT ACCENT TO 
SNACKS—BETTER EATING ANY 
TIME—YOU CAN’T BEAT HOME- 
CANNED RELISHES and PICKLES. 


And you can’t beat their bud- 
get-prices—with home can- 
ning costing only about 3¢ a 
jar, for heat, cap and jar (esti- 
mated jar-life at 8 years). So, 
prepare to put up plenty! 





Inside Story 
Experienced home canners 
recognize quality in the 
enamel lining of the Ball 
Dome Lid . . . a smooth, 
cream-white inner surface 
that resists food acids. And they like the 
seal they can SEE .. . Ball Dome down, 
jar sealed. 





Why Fruits Float 

Fruit floats in jars because it is lighter 
than the syrup. Floating may be pre- 
vented or reduced by using firm, ripe fruit 
... heating before packing .. . using light 
to medium syrup... packing closely with- 
out crushing . . . using the right timing 
and method. 


First Choice - 
Ball Mason Jars—designed espe- 
cially for home canning—have 
been home canners’ first choice 
for 4 generations. Space-saving 
shape; with non-slip ribs. Be 
SuRE—buy Batu! 





Enjoy Pickle Variety 

Green tomatoes give new taste-treats 
when spiced whole, made into mince- 
meat ... or substituted for cucumbers 
in following the usual dill recipe. 


Do-It-Yourself Book 
Shows many unusual new 
ways to use Ball Jars year- 
round. For housewife, gar- 
dener, sportsman! Send for | 
this fascinating new book, 
“101 New Uses for Ball 
Jars and Fittings’’— only 25¢ (coin) to: 
Dept. P84, Batt Brotruers Co., 
Box 1201, Chicago 77, Illinois. 


© 1984 


BALL BROS. CO 


CAN WITH 





CONFIDENCE 
e-. CAN WITH 














ZIMMERMAN 


A walk through beauty 


Aim a path at a handsome target, embroider with 
color. Such a walk can put new joy into daily living 


RY making a garden path this year, 

and edge it with flowers. You'll be 

surprised, I think, at how often 
you'll stroll outside to study the new 
flowers that greet each new morning. 

Plan the walk to lead directly off 
the back porch or terrace, so you enjoy 
it from indoors, too. And have some- 
thing pleasant at the far end, like a 
sundial, bird bath, a pool, or, better 
still, an outdoor living area, comfort- 
ably equipped with garden furniture. 

It’s good to have a background 
planting for your path, like in the pic- 
ture on this page. You can use shrubs 
or evergreens or both. Try making an 
alcove of evergreens—say with Hick’s 
yew, hemlock or arborvitae that lend 
themselves to pruning—so you'll have 
an unexpected, cozy little nook along 
the way. 

And if you’ve got the room, use 
some flowering trees to give contrast in 
height and texture. 

Then, to complete the picture tie 
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By KATHARINE M-P CLoup 


the walk and flower borders into their 
surroundings with shrubbery immedi- 
ately back of the borders or close by. 
Here are a few suggestions: Forsythia, 
deutzia, mock orange, lilac and weigela 
all are tall and compact enough to give 
seclusion and substance to the flowers. 


Hard to do? No, not very. First 
you lay out your walk and set the flag- 
stones flush with the surrounding turf. 
Grass joints are more ornamental and 
softer looking than when made of ce- 
ment, but have them level enough so 
that you can run a mower over them. 
(Incidentally, you'll be glad when the 
ground is wet to have the stones to 
walk on.) 

Now you're ready for your flower 
borders. Make them wide enough to 
look right for the width of the path. 
The walk above is 44% feet wide, and 
the borders are the same width. 

In the spring, it’s a picture post- 
card with tulips, Chinese forget-me- 


nots, coral bells, phlox divaricata, 
candytuft and bleeding heart. The edg- 
ing is of pansies. Later on, those bor- 
ders will be a riot of color—for only $2 
worth of annual seeds. 

If you want to eliminate annuals 
and have an all-perennial planting for 
later effect, select those that will pro- 
vide a sequence of color. And for that 
purpose, you just can’t beat iris, Orien- 
tal poppies, peonies, speedwell, sweet 
William, larkspur, loosestrife, daylilies, 
phlox and chrysanthemums. 

Most seed catalogs will give you 
good ideas for laying out your borders. 
Try some of the new plants they recom- 
mend. 

It’s pleasant to see the old favor- 
ites come up and flower—but fun to see 
some newcomers, too. 

No matter how large or small a 
yard you have, a flower-bordered walk 
is a must. 

For my money, it’s the pleasantest 
thing in gardening. 
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ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 


The Plan That 


Has Helped Millions 
Buy Cars “On Time 


8 Serene MOTORS ACCEPTANCE encom 


8 oe 


TIME PAYME => 


|PLAN 


The advantages of the GMAC Thrift-Guard Plan 
have been helpful to millions again and again! You 
gain 4 ways when your General Motors Dealer uses 
this Plan: (1) Your dealer gives you the greatest 
financing value at low cost. (2) He gives you com- 
plete financing in one flexible plan, at one time, at 
one place—saving your valuable time. (3) If finan- 
cial problems arise, you get considerate treatment 
to help you reach ownership. (4) Emergency assisi- 
ance is available through over 250 GMAC offices in 
the United States’ and Canada. And you gain 
national credit standing. 





YOU SAVE EXPENSE, TIME, 
WORRY AND TROUBLE 
when your dealer uses 
THE GMAC THRIFT-GUARD PLAN 


Offered only by dealers in 

CHEVROLET « PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE « BUICK « CADILLAC 
new cars, and used cars of all makes; also 

FRIGIDAIRE ¢ DELCO APPLIANCES « GM DIESELS 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 















































on the 
beach! 


Tampax won't “show”’ on “those days”’ 


Tampax and bathing suits were made 
for each other! You can scarcely think 
of a bulky external pad in connection 
with today’s sleek suits, but Tampax is 
different. It’s internal sanitary protection 
—is actually invisible, once it’s in place. 


Tampax and sun-bathing were made for 
each other! The hotter it gets, the more 
need for Tampax. For this modern sani- 
tary protection actually prevents odor from 
forming! And you'll surely be = 
to learn that Tampax never chafes or 
irritates. The wearer doesn’t even feel it! 


Tampax and beaches were made for 
each other! Yes! you can even go 
swimming while wearing Tampax. Think 
what that means during vacation days. 
You don’t even need to worry about 
taking along extra protection. A whole 
month’s supply of Tampax can be slipped 
into the purse. Then, too, (and this is 
important!) Tampax is very easy to dis- 
pose of. Get a package this month! At 
drug or notion counters. 3 absorbency- 
sizes: Regular, Super, . Junior. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the American Medical Association 








You can be DROWN-PROOF 


(Continued from page 25) 


ing, breathing, kicking, resting, in an 
almost effortless, flowing cycle with my 
arms perfectly comfortable behind me. 
Then I tried it with my legs tied and 
bent under me. A gentle sculling mo- 
tion of my arms bobbed me placidly up 
and down in a soft, watery cradle. I was 
actually enjoying this! I found myself 
resting seven or eight seconds between 
breaths. Again I was surprised when 
Lanoue whistled, signifying another 
half-hour had elapsed. 

After untying my legs and clamber- 
ing out of the pool, I expressed sur- 
prise and delight at my own perform- 
ance. This really worked! Lanoue 
smiled tolerantly and described a test 
not long ago with 57 volunteer students 
selected for poor swimming ability. The 
object: to see how many could stay 
afloat for eight hours. 

Of the 57, 11 had their hands tied 
behind them; 17 more had their legs 
tied, “Buddha-style.” The remaining 29 
were unbound. 

The average quitting time of these 
57 poor swimmers was 4 hours, 40 min- 
utes. Those with legs tied averaged 4 
hours, 52 minutes; those whose hands 
were bound lasted an average of 5 
hours, 25 minutes. Sixteen stayed up for 
the full eight hours. Incredible, maybe, 
but true. 

Only six of the students quit be- 
cause they felt they could stay up no 
longer. (Chief reasons were the need 
for elimination, simple cold, social en- 
gagements and just plain boredom— 
even with underwater loudspeakers play- 
ing music most of the time.) 


There are, of course, other 
methods of “treading water.” Lanoue 
agrees that practically any trained 
swimmer can use them for an hour or 
two. 

But, he believes, the Georgia Tech 
method has these advantages over “face- 
up” floating techniques: First, the air 
provides all the buoyancy needed; sec- 
ond, the possibility of choking is les- 
sened since the head is never tipped 
back; third, greater relaxation and 
longer rest periods are possible; fourth, 
it will work nearly as well with arms 
alone, legs alone, or one of each, in case 
of cramp or other disability. 

Lanoue gave me a few more tips 
on “drown-proofing” : 

e e Beginners’ two most common 
errors are lunging too far upward for a 
breath, and trying to breathe twice on 
a single stroke. The latter never works; 
it’s better to bear the discomfort of a 
short breath and catch a normal one on 
the next stroke. 

e @ Take a breath when you want 
one—never wait until you need one. 
Average resting time between strokes 
for beginners is three seconds; experts 
rest as much as 10 or 12 seconds. 
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e @ During the rest (position 6 in 
the drawing), shake your shoulders, 
arms, legs and fingers occasionally to 
make sure every muscle is relaxed. 

e @ If you feel the warning twinge 
of a cramp coming on, stretch the af- 
fected muscle immediately—the cramp 
will be much less painful and will dis- 
appear sooner. 

ee Learn to cough underwater— 
it’s a valuable skill. If you take an 
unexpected gulp of water, don’t panic; 
cough it up underwater and lie still. 
The paroxysm will pass in 5 to 8 sec- 
onds, and after a couple of breaths 
you'll be back to normal. 

With this advice noted, I thought 
I had the story I came for. Lanoue 
wanted to make sure. 


“You say you’ve never swum 
more than about 100 yards,” he said. 
“Why don’t you jump in now and see if 
you can manage a mile?” 

I had gained a tremendous amount 
of confidence in water during the after- 
noon. But a mile—holy smoke! 

Lanoue marked off a  55-foot 
stretch of water in the pool by drop- 
ping a brick to the bottom. I started. 

The first few laps were intermina- 
ble; I was certain I would lose the 
rhythm and exhaust myself long before 
completing the necessary 100. But as I 
swam—using the six basic positions but 
angling the kick and arm stroke back- 
ward instead of downward—I grew 
more and more relaxed. The green- 
tinted water gleamed and rippled pleas- 
antly beneath me with an almost hyp- 
notic effect. I became comfortably 
drowsy. The stroke came to be auto- 
matic for five and ten minutes at a time. 

Lanoue’s whistle roused me from a 
pleasant mental haze. “A hundred and 
one laps. You can go home now,” he 
grinned, pointing at the clock. 

I had been in the water for an hour 
and 12 minutes, and had swum a mile. 
I had floated comfortably for half an 
hour with my hands tied behind me; 
another half-hour with my legs bound. 
I was certain I could perform any of 
these feats for two hours or more. 

My small .accomplishment proba- 
bly doesn’t mean much to an expert 
swimmer. It comes as no surprise to 
anyone who has learned the technique 
at Georgia Tech or Emory University— 
most of them have done better. To 
Coach Lanoue, it was just routine. 

But to me its significance is enor- 
mous. It means I am confident of being 
able to save my own life if I’m caught 
by a cramp or a capsized boat; it 
means I can teach my own family to do 
the same. It means countless hours of 
pleasure in the water, free of the 
paralyzing dread I used to feel. 

I'd just like to ask one question: 

How drown-proof are you? End 
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ENSW, WESN, SENW. These 
“unpronouncables” are some of the 
crazy combinations produced by a quar- 
tet of turtles creeping around a box in 
a druggist’s window in Roslyn, N.Y. 
Their names—lettered on their shells— 
were “N,” “E,” “W.” and “S.” and when 
they lined up properly they made 
NEWS. That was the signal for side- 
walk watchers to rush inside and bring 
the druggist out to verify the fact before 
the turtles moved. If the race was won, 
and NEWS hadn’t become, say. SWEN, 
the druggist (in cahoots with the local 
newspaper editor) awarded adult turtle 
watchers a one-year subscription to the 
paper; kids got one free copy and an 
ice cream cone. The turtles got re- 
scrambled: SNEW. 


Saintly Pun. A church in San 
Bernardino, Calif., amused worshipers 
with a glass-covered sign on its lawn 
that read: “Come in and get your Faith 


lifted.” 


Prairie Oasis. If your family 
vacation trip takes you through Garden 
City. Kan., this summer. keep your 
bathing suits handy. At this friendly 
little town (pop. 11,000), you'll find 
the “World’s Largest Free Concrete 
Swimming Pool.” where you'll be cor- 
dially invited to take a dip. The huge 
pool (220 by 330 feet) has plenty of 
room to spare, and is the result, we 
hear, of eager volunteers who just 
“didn’t know when to quit digging.” 
Now, town fathers have come to appre- 
ciate the good will it creates; intend to 
keep it free. 


“Bustin? Out All Over.” The 
Chamber of Commerce in Corpus Chris- 
ti, Tex.. offered a prize for the best slo- 
gan to quell grumbling about the dusty 
inconvenience of detours and torn-up 
streets during new road construction. 
The winner: “When you gotta grow. 
you gotta grow!” 


Fishy Demonstrator. Honors go 
to a merchant in Reedsburg. Wis.. for 
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the perfect way to advertize home freez- 
ers in a resort area. He let fishermen 
stow their biggest fish in his demonstra- 
tion freezer for a few days until they 
were ready to take them home. When 
more than a hundred people trooped in 
to ogle a_ king-sized muskellunge, 
they couldn’t help but note the freezer’s 
king-sized capacity. 


Fun with Safety. Jaywalkers in 
Tulsa, Okla.. had their embarrassing 
moments recently as the result of a 
unique safety stunt. They were pounced 
upon by fellow pedestrians who shrieked 
“Are you the jaybird?” at them in the 
hope of winning a $10 prize offered by 
a local automobile dealer. The prize 
went to the person who asked the magic 
question of a “planted” jaywalker se- 





lected by Tulsa police. (We presume he 
was carefully coached on how to keep 
from getting killed.) The rest of the 
contestants could take satisfaction in 
playfully curbing unsafe habits of real 
jaywalkers. 





Here are ideas others have 
tried successfully. Can they help 
you? Town Journar will pay 
$10 for unusual ideas which serv- 
ice clubs, merchants and com- 
munity developers can use. Ad- 
dress Town Journnar, Dept. 7, 
Washington 4, D.C. 
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NEW TYPE BRAKE RELINE 


LASTS /2 LONGER 


It’s the same top-grade American 
Brakeblok brake lining as ever. 
It’s the way it’s put ow the shoe 
that gives you the extra miles be- 
tween brake relines. 

This brake lining is bonded to 
the shoe with a special adhesive. 
Rivets are gone. Now you get to 
use the full thickness of the lining, 
not just the part above the rivet 
heads. And, without rivets there’s 
no scoring your brake drums. 

Ask your repairman to inspect 
your brakes. If you need 
new linings, tell him to 
use American Brakeblok 
bonded linings. 








Copyright 1964, American Brake Shoe Co, 





PLANTS IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN - 
LINOSAY, ONTARIO - 


WINCHESTER, VIRGINIA 
GIF, FRANCE 











"If I’m scratching, boss, something’s wrong!” 





Stop 


Fleas, lice, fungus—stop all these 
causes of scratching quickly and 
easily with this remarkable new 
powder —Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA 
SCRATCH Powder. This one amaz- 
ing new powder now ends all these 
scratching problems and deodorizes 
your dog, as well. 


Fleas, lice and fungus drain your 
dog’s vitality, carry disease and cause 
harmful skin irritation. Kill these 
dangerous pests the Sergeant’s way. 
Simply give your dog a good bath 
with Sergeant’s SKIP-FLEA Soap or 
new SKIP-FLEA Shampoo, dust him 
regularly with Skip-Flea Scratch 
Powder and end his itching torment. 


scratching problems with Sergeant’s 





Buy these and other safe, econom- 
ical Sergeant’s products at your 
nearby drug or pet counter today. 
Sergeant’s offers a full line of dog- 
care products to keep your dog worm- 
free and in the best of condition. 
Veterinarian tested, Sergeant’s has 
been trusted for 77 years by millions 
of dog-owners. 


FREE: Sergeant’s Dog Book answers 
all questions on dog health, feeding, 
care and training. Get your copy to- 
day at any drug or pet counter or 
just write Sergeant’s. 

Life at both ends of the leash is 
happier when you use... 


®'a js bes 
Sergeants “a.” 


RICHMOND 20, VIRGINIA 





EAT ANYTHING 
WITH FALSE TEETH 


If you have trouble with plates that 
slip, rock and cause sore gums—try 
Brimms Plasti-Liner. One applica- 
tion makes plates fit snugly without \% 
geen ler or paste, because Brimms f{ 
lasti-Liner hardens permanently to 

your plate. It relines and refits loose 
plates in a way no powder or paste can do. Even on 
old rubber Sooo you get good results six months 
to a year or longer. YOU CAN EAT ANYTHING! Sim- 
ply lay soft pom of Plasti-Liner on troublesome 
upper or lower. Bite and it molds perfectly. Easy 
to use, tasteless, odorless, harmless to you and your 
plates. Removable as directed. Money back if not 
completely satisfied. Ask your druggist ! 


BRIMMS PLASTI-LINER 


THE PERMANENT DENTURE RELINER 


















Away for 
Yourself, Your Church, or Club 
I send you everything you 
need, free. Order Blan * Oe 
complete, simple —- 


nd as sam 
free of charge. . 


26 Different CARDS DS—FREE! 


now or ever. Just 
men new exclusive Card, Boo 
tie, and Business 
without 


name 
each with name. @ wonder friends ood 
profits. I also send on boxes of conde and gift wra: 


which you ean sell Tight aporeval, Big season now in full swing. 
GENERAL CARD CO., 1300 W. Jackson, Dept. 54-); Chicage 7, lil. 





HERNIA TRUSS 
RUPTURE-EASER 


T. M. Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. (A Piper Brace Truss) 





If your doctor suggests a truss for reducible rupture, 
here is a strong, form-fitting washable ceepect enjoyed 
by nearly 1, .000 users. Adjustable back lacing and 
leg straps. Snaps up in front. Soft, flat groin pad. No 
steel or leather bands. Extremely comfortable. Also 
used as after-operation support. For men, women, 
children. Mail orders give measure lower abdomen, 
state whether right, left, or double. Post paid except 
C.O.D."s. PIPER BRACE Co. 

811 Wyandotte Dept. TJ-84 Kansas City 3, Me. 


UNWANTED HAIR ? 
IT'S OFF because IT'S OUT 
perfluous hair eliminated. —_ 


Gus as a wink, su 
aw = removes ail hair from FACE, arms and | 
future growth. Leaves the skin petal 









EPILATOR ® 

Like magic, Milady’ s skin becomes adorable. For the 
finest down or the heaviest growth. Seems miraculous, 
but our 39 years rience proves it is the scientifically 
correct way. Odorless. Safe. Harmless. por 1 years ZP 
Superior to ordinary hair removers. For 15 years 
Epilator was $5.00. NOW ONLY $1. -. Same superior 

la, same size. Good stores 0 mail aime | 10 or 
C.O.D. No Fed. tax. enero | money-back. 
JORDEAU INC, Box H-58, SOUTH ORANGE, N.J. 


Queerest race 


(Continued from page 18) 


each town a civic club sponsored the 
event and offered prizes. Fifty-five teen- 
agers took part, each starting and fin- 
ishing in his own town, but all complet- 
ing the same course. 

By this time the contestants knew 
that individual skill could make five 
to seven miles per gallon difference in 
gas consumption, and they drove with 
great care. On the day of the race they 
studied the maps. How fast to go down 
a hill? How slow to go on washboard 
gravel? What to do when overtaking a 
truck? How to time the stoplights in 
town? How to avoid using the brake? 
How to take a turn? 


They made amazing records. 
Sixty-one ton miles, fifty-four ton miles, 
fifty-two. One standard-make “big” car 
squeezed out 30 car-miles per gallon! 

By this time, the high school take- 
it-easy run began to take hold. Educa- 
tional journals recommended the event 
for driver-training courses. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation recom- 
mended it for its older youth groups, 
and, as a result, many state and local 
Farm Bureaus staged races. 


The National Grange distrib- 
uted information to all of its Pomona 
lecturers, and local Granges announced 
races. A nation-wide insurance com- 
pany took over active promotion of the 
event, sponsoring and encouraging runs 
in all parts of the country. Police de- 
partments, 4-H clubs, FFA chapters 
and civic clubs, all got into the act; the 
take-it-easy race had gone national. 

Maple, Tex., plans to hold the run 
every April 1. “Best way we know to 
spend April Fool’s Day,” they say. 

Of course, the race is no cure-all 
for hot-rodding. It is most effective 
when used as a part of a larger safety 
campaign. The Monroe, Wis., 4-H Club, 
for example, uses the event as a kick- 
off for its annual safety program, and 
Sheriff W. E. Deininger is an enthusias- 
tic co-operator. 

In Hammondsport, N.Y., the race 
is put on by the local Tie Rods, an or- 
ganization of young drivers sponsored 
by Police Chief Andrew O. Blowers, 
who proudly says that since the club 
was organized three years ago there 
hasn’t been an arrest of a high school 
driver. 

At Sand Point, Idaho, the run is 
the feature of the Fourth of July cele- 
bration. 

In Williams County, Ohio, eight 
towns took part in an inter-city run un- 
der the sponsorship of the county safety 
council and local service clubs. Howard 
County, Ind., put on a similar county- 
wide race. 

The most ambitious gas-saving con- 
test is being held this summer and fall 
in Lynchburg, Va., where the Chamber 
of Commerce, a grocery chain and an 
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insurance company are co-operating to 
hold elimination races in 14 counties. 
First and second place winners in each 
county are eligible for the grand cham- 
pionship scheduled for September 30 at 
the annual Farm Show. Prizes total 
$1500 in cash, with an all-expense trip to 
the National Safety Congress in Chicago 
as grand prize! (In most states, cash 
prizes for this contest do not make a 
student ineligible for athletics.) 

Though a take-it-easy race involves 
planning, you'll find it easy to do. 
Some time before the race, the sponsors 
lay out a course of from 60 to 100 miles, 
including town and country driving and 
every type of road. Allowing about two 
minutes per mile, they set a time limit 
that will compel some cruising at forty. 
They keep the route a secret until the 
day of the race. 

The week before the race, contest- 
ants are busy tuning up their cars. Each 
driver must choose an adult observer to 
ride with him. On the big day, cars are 
weighed at the coal yard or feed store 
scales, with both driver and observer in 
the car. Not until then is the observer 
handed a map of the route, with dis- 
tances between points marked. Immedi- 
ately, driver and observer go into a 
strategy huddle, deciding how to handle 
the route. Meanwhile, an inspector ex- 
amines the car for gadgets, fuel line 
leaks, and possible added weight. 


The excitement comes at the 
finish, when the cars refill their tanks 
and ton-mile consumption is figured ac- 
cording to a formula outlined in the 
manual of instruction. That’s when the 
driver discovers the meaning of a steady 
foot, watching the road ahead, laying 
off the brake. and keeping relaxed. One 
of the winners at LaSierra College in 
California refused to run the radio 
while driving the course, because the 
radio made the generator work harder, 
which made the engine work harder, 
which consumed a few extra _table- 
spoons of gas! 

Nobody expects a take-it-easy race 
to transform a “squirrel” into a model 
driver all at once, but it has its effect. 
It’s quite an experience for a driver to 
be called to his feet, applauded, and 
presented with an engraved cup for be- 
ing gentle with the family car! Besides, 
it’s a sporting event that’s worth the 
chips just because it’s fun. End 


Try a Take-It-Easy Race 


If you’re looking for construc- 
tive fun for teen-agers, why not 
stage a take-it-easy run? 

It’s easy to do—we will send 
you a manual that will tell you 


how. Just send 10¢ to Take-It- 
Easy, Town Journat, Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. 

Get into the national swim. 
There’s still time to do it this 
summer. 
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IN HER OWN SURE WAY 


PUT THE FLAVOR 


oy 
x hy. 


Fully-aged, 
mellow-ripe tobacco! 


Crimp cut, mild and tasty Prince 
Albert gives you real smoking 
pleasure, with Nature’s grown-in 
goodness held and heightened 
through the special Prince Albert 
process ! Tobacco as Nature meant 
tobacco to be! 








WE ROLL-YOUR- 
OWNERS SURE AGREE! 







AS A PIPE SMOKER, 






| REALLY GO 

FOR PRINCE ALBERTS P.A. ROLLS EASY, 
SMOOTH, NATURAL SMOKES 
TOBACCO FLAVOR! GREAT ! 


lf Lp 


; Cabinet 
Maker 


5 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRINCE 





AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING 
SMOKING TOBACCO! — 


P.S. from P.A.: The ladies welcome P. A.’s light, 
clean aroma when the menfolks smoke it! 








the Jet Age 


comes down to earth 


... with the help of Inco Nickel 


One day soon you may be seeing rad- 
ically different trucks on the road. 
Jet-type powered trucks! 


In fact, you may have already seen 
one. An experimental model! Pow- 
ered by a gas turbine engine not too 
different from the “power plants” in 
jet airplanes. . 


This new engine weighs only 240 
pounds —less than one tenth the 
weight of the Diesel it displaces. It 
gives faster pickup, and it makes a 
lot less noise. 


As yet this mighty midget is not 
in commercial production. Its cost is 
still much too high. More than that, 
it’s a fuel gobbler. 


But, in time, automotive engi- 
neers will “cross these bridges.” Just 
as surely as they are spanning many 
of the high temperature and corro- 
sion problems involved. 


Tough problems these are, indeed. 
For in gas turbine engines, you need 
metals that hold their strength and 
also resist oxidation and corrosion 
at jet-high temperatures. In turbine 
wheels and buckets, where hot gases 
spin parts at 22,000 rpm, metals have 
a tendency to stretch under the tre- 
mendous force at high temperature. 
(Metallurgists call this “creep.”) So 
you need a metal with high creep 
strength, too. 


Fortunately, in designing jet 
engines, engineers found a practical 
answer to what they needed in the 
Nickel-containing alloys. Some of 
these are the high Nickel “super 





alloys” and Nickel-containing stain- 
less steels. Others are the Inconels 
and Nimonics, the Inco-developed 
series of high temperature alloys. 


To this, the “Jet Age,” Inco Nickel 
has made important contributions 
that have helped make the jet air- 
plane ruler of the skies. 


And these same high temperature 
Nickel Alloys are now helping bring 
the “Jet Age” down to earth. 


You and “Your Unseen Friend”: Morn- 
ing, noon and night, Inco Nickel is 
always with you—helping to make your 
life easier, brighter, more pleasant, 
more worthwhile. Just how? ‘The 
Romance of Nickel,” an interesting 
booklet, tells you. Send for your free 
copy. Write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 188¢c, New York 5, 
New York. © 1954,T.1.N.Co. 
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Looking ahead 


NEWS THAT MATTERS TO CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS MEN 





big cars, oe ee tcataria, many used-car panes seem to demand it ~now—and 
will pay extra to get it. "I can sell six big cars with power steering 
to one without it," one large used-car dealer told TOWN JOURNAL. Several 
other dealers said that, because of the unit's popularity, they make 
especially generous allowances on cars equipped with it. 


LOAN INSURANCE: Worried about leaving debts if you should die? Then look into 
credit life insurance before you borrow. Available at many banks and 
finance companies, it pays your debt in event of death. Cost of insuring 
a l-year loan runs about 1% of the face amount. Credit life insurance 
has leaped from $275 million in 1944 to nearly $8 billion today. Many 
lending agencies now require it on unsecured loans. 


WELL-DRESSED MAN: August is a dandy month to buy that fall-winter suit. Pre- 
season sales offer wide selection of u upcoming lines. You'll see see fewer 
extreme styles this year——and more average-sized lapels and natural 
shoulders. Charcoal grey will lead the color trend, with charcoal blue 
and dark brown close behind. Green sta stage a comeback, too. 











preference for conservative footwear. 4 Fa new * eeetionn lines will 
appear this fall. Smooth-finished moccasins, now being worn to the 
office by many men, are expected to be big sellers. Same goes for lace-— 
less shoes (held on the foot by hidden elastic) and low-slung semi-—lace- 
less models (held on by small instep and one or two eyelet laces). 


WELL-—GROOMED WOMAN: Hot, messy hair driers may be on the way out at the na-— 
tion's beauty salons. A new principle——dehumidifying instead of heating 
to dry hair-——would eliminate cotton in the ears, hairnets and towel wrap-— 
arounds. The heatless hair drier draws moist air from the hair; dehumi- 
difies and purifies that air; then returns it, clean, cool, dry, to pick 
up more moisture. Process is repeated 150 times a minute. First models 
are now on market. 


BETTER BIKES: There's a fresh approach to design of American bicycles. 
The new "in-between" bike is a compromise between light, easily damaged 
European-styles and the heavy, balloon-—tire American models. The three-— 
shift gears introduced from Europe are retained, but the brake lever is 
moved from handle bar to pedal to free cyclists' hand for signals when 
braking. Bike will be fast, light but sturdy, with 14" tires. 





FOOD BARGAINS: Likely ones this month: Medium and small eggs, lemons and limes, 
Bartlett pears, most fresh vegetables and turkeys. Still good buys: 
beef, fresh fish, peanuts and peanut butter, salad oils, vegetable 
shortening and dairy products. 


HOME GARDENERS: If you want really nice peach this r, make sure the trees 
get enough water during the last et asath ot the growing season. Give them 
a heavy soaking at least once every two weeks. Make a six-inch dike 
around the tree so that the water will form in a pool—that's the sug-— 
gestion of Dr. J. R. Magness, fruit expert with the Agriculture Depart-— 
ment. Next to pest control, it's most important, most often overlooked. 


ATTENTION VETERANS: "G.I." home loans are easier to get—Veterans Adminis-— 
tration says there's twice as muc Be B gopher as a year ago. Bear in mind: 
World War II vets have only three more years of eligibility. 
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This Florida homemaker tells you how to 


Win with a box-top 


By JEANNE O. WELLENKAMP 


ANT a hobby that costs nothing 
and can pay off with fun and pos- 
sible prizes? 

Enter contests. All you need is 
enthusiasm, sincerity, optimism and a 
box-top. 

Anybody can win. Young, old, sick, 
well, it makes no difference to the 
judges. I’ve won two radios, a wash- 
ing machine, dishwasher, other mer- 
chandise, and checks ranging from $5 
to $500. 

Some folks enroll in expensive con- 
test courses and buy costly reference 
books. That isn’t necessary. My only 
aid is a 1923 edition of Webster’s Col- 
legiate Dictionary which my husband 
used in high school. It’s got a small 
rhyming dictionary in the back part 
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The author, a many-times winner, puzzles out another entry for a‘‘box-top contest.” 


and more words than I will ever need. 

Besides, literary ability and fancy 
language don’t win contests. Quite the 
contrary. Judges are looking for fresh 
ideas, simply stated. 

No matter what kind of contest you 
enter, the first thing to do is read the 
rules. 

Rules mean exactly what they say, 
and judges interpret them strictly. If 
you’re asked to complete a statement “in 
25 words or less” don’t use 26 words. 
And be careful to address your contest 
entry correctly; 25% of all entries are 
eliminated because they go to the wrong 
post office box or violate some small 
technicality. 

Contest entries full of fancy adjec- 
tives and meaningless phrases are like 





jelly that sparkles, but has no taste. 
To give your entries “substance” be 
sure they contain three magic ingredi- 
ents: sincerity, originality and aptness. 

Sincerity, according to my diction- 
ary, means “freedom from hypocrisy.” 
You’ve got to believe what you say. 

Whenever possible, use the spon- 
sor’s product. It’s only fair. Besides, it 
helps make your words convincing, and 
you'll need the box-top. 

Originality. There are more than 
160,000,000 people in the United States, 
but only one you. Be yourself, and you'll 
be original. 

I learned how important this in- 
gredient is the first time I entered a 
contest. My husband pointed out an ad 
to me, saying, “You’re always listening 
to this kind of stuff. Why don’t you try 
your luck?” 

The contest offered prizes for the 
best letters (100 words or less) telling 
“Why I Listen to My True Story.” For 
days I tried to think of original reasons 
for listening to that radio program. 
Everything I wrote sounded phony, even 
to me. 


Finally, I began to analyze why I 
did listen. The reason was the program 
kept my mind occupied while I made 
beds and dusted. In desperation. I told 
the simple truth. Here’s what I wrote: 

“T have five close neighbors, house- 
wives like myself, and how they love to 
gloom around. They get the blues at 
regular intervals and feel down in the 
dumps in between. My day is composed 
of the same unrewarding tasks and petty 
irritations as theirs, but, b’gosh, I enjoy 
life. I take my pleasure where I find it, 
and one place is Libby’s “My True 
Story” program. Each story states a 
strong emotional problem. The program 
is well written, there’s a constructive 
thought every day, the commercials are 
short and interesting, and I respect the 
sponsor.” 

That was my opinion—so it was 
original. It was honest, therefore sin- 
cere. It won a Bendix automatic washer. 

Aptness. Apt means suitable or 
fitting. Extravagant claims aren’t suit- 
able and don’t win prizes. For example, 
a few years ago I tried to tell why I 
liked a certain premium-priced coffee. 
My first attempt went like this: 

“T like Richelieu coffee because ...- 
it’s the finest blend of rare coffees, in- 
expensive to buy, a pleasure to serve, 
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and a healthful drink for the entire 
family.” 

At least two of my points weren’t 
apt: Richelieu wasn’t inexpensive, even 
then, and nobody claims coffee is a 
healthful drink for small children. My 
final effort read: 

“T like Richelieu coffee because . . . 
Richelieu means perfect coffee every 
time; the rich Richelieu aroma lasts 
until the last delicious sip, making this 
luxury coffee a real economy.” 

This entry was apt. It won a year’s 
supply of coffee—4 pounds shipped 
fresh from the roaster every month for 
12 months. 

So far, my suggestions apply to all 
kinds of contests. However, each of the 
categories has special requirements. 

Statements. These are the contests 
which ask you to complete a sentence 
in 25 words or less. Make sure your entry 
is just one sentence. You can do this by 
watching your punctuation. A period in 
the middle of a statement can write the 
end to your hopes for a prize. 


If you are entering a big national 
contest, write plain prose, based on 
personal experience. Don’t rhyme your 
entry or decorate it with drawings or 
painting. Save fanciness for local con- 
tests, 

Name Contests. Whether the contest 
asks you to name a puppy, a baby, or 
a new restaurant, the rules usually 
specify that entries will be judged on 
uniqueness. This requirement is in ad- 
dition to the usual ‘Sincerity. originality 
and aptness. 

In a horse-naming contest. one of 
the prize names was Sir Prancelot. This 
winner wasn’t mine, but it gave me a 
tip on how to coin a name. 

When I wanted to name the Great 
Gildersleeve twins for a Parkay contest, 
I selected a familiar name: Sampson. 
Then I altered it to make it apt for a 
boy-baby: Scampson. Next. I combined 
scamp with mademoiselle to make the 
girl-twin’s name: Scampselle. The com- 
bination paid off with a GE electric 
dishwasher. 

Jingles. Something new is added 
when you try this kind of contest— 
rhythm and rhyme. 

Now, I don’t know one poetic meter 
from another. So when I am working on 
a jingle contest. I memorize the opening 
lines, and recite them as I go about my 
daily chores. That way, the rhythm be- 
comes part of me. 


As for rhyme, I depend on the 
small rhyming dictionary in the back of 
our Webster’s. Here’s how I wrote a 
major prize-winner right from the pages 
of this indispensable book: , 

The contest required you to identify 
a picture of Errol Flynn, then add a 
last line to this jingle: 

“This actor is most debonaire 

In roles that are devil-may-care; 

As Don Juan his gaze 

Sets gals’ hearts ablaze 


” 
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I knew that my last line must 
rhyme with “care” and that it should 
tell something about Errol Flynn acting 
the part of Don Juan. Quite a big order 
for one little line. 

The first thing I did was look up 
“Don Juan” in the Dictionary. It said, 
“In Spanish legend, a profligate noble- 
mens ii.” 

Legend made me think of olden 
times, so I started my jingle with the 
words, “Ancient Spain. . . .” 


That sounded good. I turned to 
the rhyming part of the dictionary for 
a word to go with “Spain.” I found 
“swain” which seemed apt for a jingle 
about a great lover like Don Juan (or 
Errol Flynn). I continued my line, 
“Ancient Spain had no swain. - 

Now all that was left was to finish 
the line with a word that would rhyme 
with “care.” I kept my fingers crossed 
hoping I would find one that made 
sense. I tried “compare.” It worked. 
Here’s how the completed line read: 

Ancient Spain had no swain to 
compare. 

Those seven words won first prize 
of $500. I felt like buying the dictionary 
a mink jacket. sd 

The use of “Spain” and “swain” in 
that line is known as internal rhyme. 
Rhyming words inside your line is one 
way of producing winning jingles. Other 
ways: 

Start your line with an interesting 
word. Never begin a line with “A,” 
“The,” or “And,” if you can help it. 
Wave a bright word at the judges the 
way you put a colored feather on a fish- 
line. “A happy way to start your day” 
isn’t as eye-catching as “Begin your day 
this happy way.” 


Verbs make excellent first words. 
The following last line won a radio 
for me: 

Faster. easier—saves you work 

Old Dutch Cleanser chases dirt, 

With activated Seismotite 


Convert your “home-plant” over- 

night. 

This line demonstrates another 
suggestion: 


Use timely words. I wrote the Old 
Dutch Cleanser line when war plants 
were reconverted to civilian use. 

Keep a notebook. Write down color- 
ful phrases you hear. Driving across 
Iowa one day, I saw a sign reading 
“End Speed Zone.” The words “End 
Speed or Speed End” popped into my 
mind. I wrote them on the margin of 
the road map. A year or so later, I won 
a prize from the National Safety 
Council for these lines: 

“Hey there! Going round that bend, 

End your speed or speed your end!” 

Yeu can see there’s never a dull 
moment when contesting is your hobby. 
And sooner or later, if you follow the 
rules, you'll win a prize. Then you'll 
discover for yourself a secret I learned 
long ago. Nice as a prize is, your best 
reward is the fun of trying. End 
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Help when 


you need it! 


When you own any Hartford Policy on 
your car, your home, your business or your 
farm 

. you can be sure your interests are 
protected day and night, at home or away. 
Here’s an actual case... 
Blinding headlights 
caused a Hartford- 
insured car to collide 
with another, late one 
Saturday night. By 
early Sunday morning four Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company men were 
at work handling the claims of several 
injured persons. 

See your Hartford Agent or your insur- 
ance broker for dependable protection. 


Year In and Year Out You’ll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





DON'T ANYONE PASS THIS AD UP! 


og you do res "ll really be missing the boat. This item 
oo BO the type nearly turned RED. We are not 
using a large ad ‘tor fear of 

‘ setting this magazine on fire. 
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and Polio season ahead. For your 

health's ane. _ er several units NOW. Send check, 

m.o., or cash for $2.98. C.O.D.’s accepted. Dealers 

send $2.98 for your profit-making scales kit. This 

urchase price will be refunded should you decide 
be active, making your unit FREE. 


(WE ARE MEMBERS OF THE 
MAIL ORDER BUSINESS BUREAU.) 


National Volume Sales Corp. (Research Dept. PT-2) 
2000 Market Street, Phila. 3, Pa. 





















































Tax break for your family? 





over $600. This is going to save $75 mil- 
lion a year for something like three 
quarters of a million families. 


Working Mothers. There’s a $40 
million tax break for a group of people 
who must work harder than most to 
keep their families together. It is pri- 
marily for widows who are forced to 
work to support children, and who must 
hire household help in order to hold 
their job. When Congress asked the 
public to write in ideas for the new bill, 
this was one of the most frequently re- 
quested reforms. 

Mrs. James Robertson of Illinois 
pointed out that without some kind of 
special tax relief, she would be money 
ahead just to sit at home and collect her 
widow’s allowance from the state. She 
didn’t want to do this, She had a useful 
job in an insurance agency, and wanted 
to make her own way. But by the time 
she paid an elderly neighbor $100 a 
month to stay with her four-year-old 
daughter, on top of other expenses in 
connection with her job, she figured she 
was losing money. 

Under the new bill, she'll get an 
extra $600 deduction to cover child-care 
expense. The same benefit will be 
granted working mothers whose hus- 
bands are incapacitated. Men whose 
wives have died, and men who are di- 
vorced, will get the same allowance if 
they have to hire special help to watch 
children during working hours. One 
third of a million family -groups of this 
kind will be helped. 

A last-minute decision promised the 
same kind of relief for husbands and 
wives who both work, but only in the 





lower income brackets. If the combined 
income of husband and wife is below 
$4,500, the wife can take a full $600 de- 
duction from income—if she actually 
spends that much for child care. For in- 
comes above $4,500, the amount of de- 
duction is lowered. If income is $4,600, 
for example, the deduction cannot ex- 
ceed $500; if income is $4,700, the de- 
duction is limited to $400. When the 
combined income reaches $5,100, no de- 
duction for child care is allowed. This 
provision will affect 1.8 million taxpay- 
ers, saving them $90 million a year. 


Old Folks. Another special kind 
of family—one that’s growing in num- 
bers every year—is going to get better 
tax treatment, too. That’s the retired 
man and wife, who want to maintain 
their own home, instead of moving in 
with relatives. We haven't always 
thought of a retired couple as being a 
“family.” But they are becoming in- 
creasingly important, whether they live 
in their old home, in an apartment, or 
in a Florida trailer camp. They want 
independence as much as they want 
comfort—but somewhere around a mil- 
lion and a half people on retirement in- 
come have been getting a bad tax break. 

Some kinds of retirement income— 
like social security benefits—have been 
tax-free right along. But other kinds, 
such as income from industrial pension 
plans, or from investments where the 
couple has provided independently for 
old age, have been taxed at the regular 
rates. Those who have been squeezed by 
this quirk of the old law will find good 
news on their income tax form next 
year. They are going to get a special 


World’s most electrified farm? 


ECAUSE Thomas Edison invented 

the electric light just 75 years ago, 

a Pennsylvania farmer named John 

Stamy Jr. is about to become one of the 
best known farmers in the U.S. 

He is probably the only man who 
ever rated a special 32-page section in 
the national magazine Farm Journal, 
companion publication to Town Jour- 
NAL. But he and his family will have a 
whole chunk of the September issue. 

‘And if you see publicity around 
your town in late August announcing 
Diamond Jubilee Farm Week, it will 
likewise be due to the Edison-Stamy 
combination. 


Electricity has revolutionized 
farming and farm life; few people know 
how much. Nor do they know what fur- 
ther things electricity has to offer farm- 
ers. To show all this dramatically, Farm 
Journal and the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Co. chose the Stamy farm in 
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Cumberland County, Pennsylvania. 

Stamy, who milks 128 cows, was al- 
ready using a lot of electricity, and he 
had a modern farm and lrome. But the 
Stamy farm has had a going over in the 
last six months like none other in the 
country, Electricians, builders, plumb- 
ers, decorators, power company engi- 
neers and a half-dozen Farm Journal 
editors have helped Stamy make this 
into the kind of place farmers dream 
about. 

They installed more than five miles 
of new wiring and a complete array of 
farm and home equipment. Stamy added 
to his barn and his house, built a new 
calf barn, put in a new system of feed 
handling and added a full-fledged shop. 
No one claims that any other farmer, 
unaided, could do the same all at once, 
but the farm is a demonstration of what 
many farmers could shoot at over a pe- 
riod of years. The full story will be a 
feature of the September issue of Farm 





(Continued from page 17) 


credit on the first $1,200 of their in- 
come, amounting in most cases to a tax 
cut of $240. This provision will cost the 
Treasury $125 million in tax receipts. 


Selling a house deals an unex- 
pected blow to many families in these 
days of high prices, The new law allows 
you for the first time to deduct two 
kinds of expenses from the selling price, 
and thus reduce the capital gains tax 
owed on any profit from the sale. Here’s 
how the new rule would work for the 
Jensens, who want to sell the house they 
needed while their children were at 
home. They do not want to buy another 
house and consequently must pay a cap- 
ital gains tax. They paid $12,000 for 
their present house and feel they can 
get $17,000 for it if they put it in good 
shape. Under the old law, they would 
owe a tax of $1,250. Under the new law, 
they can subtract the $1,000 needed for 
decorating, and the $850 brokerage fee 
from the selling price. That will reduce 
the tax to less than $800. The same de- 
ductions from the selling price can be 
made if another house is purchased. In 
many cases this will wipe out any profit 
and therefore eliminate the need of pay- 
ing a capital gains tax. 

There’s much more to the bill, of 
course, than relief for families under 
unusual stress. There’s special tax relief 
for income received from dividends, for 
example. Hundreds of other provisions 
are designed to stimulate business. 

The 800-page document, which 
went through Congress with the support 
of both Parties on almost all of its pro- 
visions, adds up to a historic fresh start 
for the whole Federal tax structure. 


Journal. The Stamy project has become 
a national event. The Committee for 
Light’s Diamond Jubilee designated the 
Stamy place as the Diamond Jubilee 
Farm. 

This committee, set up by the elec- 
trical industry to encourage observance 
of the invention of the electric lamp, 
also declared a National Diamond Jubi- 
lee Farm Week, beginning August 23. 


Power suppliers—both privately 
owned and REA co-ops—throughout the 
nation are planning special events for 
the week. Appliance dealers, hardware 
stores and farm implement dealers, all 
are joining in. 

For the significance is not what has 
been done on one farm but what elec- 
tricity can do on millions of farms. 
That’s why the slogan for Diamond Jubi- 
lee Farm Week is “Farm Better, Live 
Better—Electrically.” You'll be hearing 
more about that in your owz town. 
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sidewalk); bellhop, 15¢-35¢ per bag 
(but at least a quarter altogether), 25¢ 
for each additional service; baggage 
porter, 25¢-$1 per bag or trunk; check 
room attendant 15¢-25¢ each time; 
chambermaid (in resort hotels) 25¢- 
50¢ per person per day for a stay of 
several days, at least $1 a week per per- 
son for longer stays, and at least 25¢ 
for each special service; waiter, 12%- 
17% of the bill. at least $5 a week at a 
resort; room service, 15% of the check, 
but never less than 25¢; valet, 15¢-25¢ 
per service; washroom attendant, 10¢- 
25¢ per service; night-club waiter, 
15%-20% of the bill; bartender, about 
10¢ per drink; parking attendant, 10¢- 
25¢ per service. 

Cruise and special. Mate of a boat 
or driver of a car hired by the day, $2- 
$5, judging by the total price; guides in 
cities, 25¢ to 50¢ per person, never less 
than $1 for longer than three hours; 
boatmen, stable hands and similar spe- 
cial resort help, 25¢-50¢ per service, up 
to $5 a week. On a ship you would tip 
the cabin steward $5-$15, dining saloon 
steward $4-$12, bathroom and deck 
stewards $2-$7—all at the end of a 
voyage of up to 14 days. (Ships’ officers 
and golf or tennis pros are never 
tipped. ) 

Abroad. Travel agencies and trans- 
portation companies can guide you; 
when in doubt. whatever you'd give at 
home is likely to be generous. Even 
when there’s a service charge on the 
bill, however, waiters and others get an 
extra 5%-10%. Wine waiters are 
tipped separately—at least 25¢. Theater 
and movie ushers get the equivalent of 
10¢-15¢ in many European countries. 
Head porters (concierges) at hotels are 
so useful they deserve 10¢-25¢ per serv- 
ice or 25¢-50¢ per day. Guides at in- 
dividual monuments or sights expect 
5¢-10¢ from each person in a party. 


Any special service not noted 
above or beyond the normal call of duty 
is tippable when the person is a wage 
earner (say a waiter) rather than a 
salaried employee (such as a hotel desk 
clerk). Headwaiters at a resort are en- 
titled to anything between $2 and $5 
a week; night-club headwaiters expect 
from $5 to $50 for special seating or 
unusual service, but nothing otherwise. 

I’ve often been asked whether one 
can leave no tip if service is particularly 
bad. My own rule is this: since poor 
service may not be the sole fault of a 
waiter (kitchen help might be slow), I 
leave a bare 10%. But if the waiter is 
impertinent or throws the food in front 
of me—in other words. if the blame can 
be pinned directly on him—then I don’t 
tip. You have to be pretty thick-skinned 
to get away with it. But then, when I’ve 
had good service, I leave a larger tip 
and add a smiling “Thank you.” That 
Means a lot to anyone. End 
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Itch... Itch ‘3:3 





Stomach 


UPSET 


Hospital Tests Prove Pepto-Bismol works 
where Soda and Alkalizers Fail! 













Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in the 
stomach ... where overdoses of soda and 
alkalizers may actually retard digestion! 


Z Pepto-Bismol also helps calm distress 
in the intestinal tract ...where soda 
and alkalizers never help! 


Pepto-Bismol’s special medicinal for- 
mula soothes both the irritated stomach 
and intestinal walls with a gentle coat- 
ing action. It helps retard gas forma- i 

tion; calm heartburn, nausea. Controls, : \ 


simple diarrhea—without constipating. 
Wonderful for children, too. 


, 
Bismo 


epto-Gisme 


ORAIN CELLARS, WASH TUBS, CISTERNS, 










A NORWICH PRODUCT 








EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 
accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 
k dru for DENT" 
100 Tu GUA oa, TOOTS DROPS eePOULTICE 
FREE—“IDEA SOK for sewing with Cotton Bags” 
This wie illustrated book gives 
how-to-do directions for making at- 
tractive household decorations, gifts, 
and toys, plus latest Simplicity fash- 
ions.” Discover the fun of sewing with 
thrifty, colorful Cotton Bags. 
Send postcard today ! 
NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL, Bex 76, Memphis, Tennessee 


Pumps 2400 
GPH. 75’ high. Sturdy, Rustproot Alloy Metal. Three Blade 
Ba %” inlet—‘2" Outlet. Threaded for $ 5% 








Uses Ve to %4 H.P. Motor. ironclad guarantee. 

Send Check, MO. or C.0.D. Add 50¢ west of Mississippi. 

FREE Catalogue — Large Centrifugal Pumps. Geer 
Pumps — Deep ond Shallow Well Pumps — Sump Pumps. 
MOORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SWEDESBORO 5-K, NEW JERSEY 








Very first use of soothing, cooling liquid D. D. D. Pre- 
scription positively relieves raw red itch—caused by 
eczema,rashes,scalp irritation,chafing—other itch trou- 
bles. Greaseless, stainless. 43¢ trial bottle must ie mouat satiny 
or money back. Ask druggist for D.D. 0. PRESCRIPTION. 
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! READER ; On 
, MAlrL this coupon or a postcard for fas- 
cinating, new, money-saving Olson ! 
P book . . 40 pages of Rugs and model rooms ! 
Your Choice of: { in actual colors. Tells how to get lovely, | 
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Coming to New York City 
this summer? 





in an air-conditioned 
Commodore bedroom or suite. 
Silent,central air-cooling system 
.-. individual wall controls! 





E. L. SEFTON, President 


42nd Street at Lexington Avenue 


right at Grand Central 
and B&O Terminals 
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WOODWORKING 
for BEGINNERS 


> This is a new 32 page instruction 

manual for the guidance of 

rural leadership in establishing 

woodworking projects for beginners. 

it is a valuable handbook for 

teachers interested in setting up 

woodworking classes for 

children in the elementary grades. 

> The booklet outlines 

12 different projects complete with 

scale drawings for guidance 

® and list of necessary materials. 

—For your FREE copy, send postcord 
with name and oddvens to: 


RURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
A nonprofit organization 
Room 501 © 150 Nassau St., New York 38, W. Y. 








Wives 
(Continued from page 23) 


have their work done and be ready for a 
good night’s sleep. 

“Know what we'd have then? We’d 
have fewer divorces and fewer psychia- 
trists!” 

This man, obviously, is right. But 
I don’t think we need let him sum up 
the case. By happy chance this manu- 
script came into the hands of a discern- 
ing woman of utter honesty and im- 
partiality. She’s an office worker who 
knows what real work is. She knows 
how some of her homemaking friends 
operate, and doubtless resents what 
they can get away with. Like the men 
with whom she works, this woman is on 
the job—willingly—at least 8 hours a 
day, 5 days a week. And she doesn’t 
complain, either, but accepts this disci- 
pline as a healthy part of life. 

“The chief reason for unbusiness- 
like housekeeping,” she says, “is that 
women have no deadlines. In an office 
you have to get certain things done at 
a certain time, whether you like to do 
them or not. 

“Homemakers can put off doing 
dishes while they have coffee next door. 
Then they can put off beds and clean- 
ing while they watch TV. Everything 
piles up in the evening or waits until 
the next day—and the next. 

“Women don’t plan their time off— 
they just take it whenever they want it, 
because there’s no one to check up on 
them. They’re like children—no sense 
of personal responsibility or pride in 
their work, because they don’t think of 
it as a professional job.” 

Who could say it better than that? 


Editor’s note: There may he more 
than one side to this question. If you 
think there is, feel free to write us. 


End 





“T’m taking a survey, madam—do you 
keep any valuables in the house?” 
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Relief from 
ATHLETE’S FOOT 


Stops Itching 
Instantly! 

Helps Heal in 
Record Time! 





Actual Clinical Tests Prove Cuticura 
Medicated Liquid relieves 9 out of 10 
cases of severe Athlete’s Foot—and in 
just 4 to 14 days! 


It checks infection 23 out of 25 times 
—even kills most cases of pathogenic 
fungi. Yet, unlike many strong germi- 
cides and fungicides that increase irrita- 
tion, Cuticura Medicated Liquid is non- 
irritating, instantly soothing! 

Scientific wet-dry action stops discom- 
fort, cleanses and helps heal raw, open 
cracks and peeling skin. For best results, 
use with Cuticura Soap. 


Guaranteed by the makers of 
Cuticura Soap and Ointment. 


SPECIAL OFFER. For generous 
trial size bottle plus sample of 
Cuticura Soap, send 10¢ to cover 
mailing cost to Cuticura, Dept. 
TJ 8, Malden 48, Mass. 


Cuticura 
Medicated Liquids e 





- 
Saving money 
A soft drink would cost more these days 
if it weren't for advertising. 

Manufacturers use advertising as their 
lowest-cost way to sell their products. 

On the average, advertising for a 
popular soft drink amounts to less than 
1/5¢ a glass. 

Selling more goods this way makes 
mass production possible—which means 
lower production costs, lower selling 
costs, lower prices. Yes, advertising is 
a low-cost selling method that helps 
keep your living costs down. 

Prepared by the Advertising Federation of America. 


MONEY in DONUTS 


Money in New Greaseless Donuts. Start in kitchen. No smok 
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Open house for 1,300 


(Continued from page 21) 


mothers in town baked their special 
kinds, and rounded up extra jars to 
store them. 

Meanwhile, we went about letting 
people in a radius of 85 miles know 
that we expected them to call on us on 
the weekend of June 6 and 7. 

One of our villagers, who was once 
a newspaperman and knows about such 
things, wrote out a short, simple news 
story for the press. To it, the committee 
chairman attached a little personal note, 
inviting the editor himself to come 
along, and bring his wife. 

It seems like we had hardly mailed 
these publicity envelopes when friends 
in other towns started sending us clip- 
pings. Front page clippings, too. 

And then the editor of the big daily 
paper in the state capital sent out a re- 
porter-photographer to take pictures of 
our village, and the following Sunday 
spread our story over a half page. 

From Milwaukee came a famous 
star reporter and his wife to visit our 
committee chairman, and we got more 
friendly publicity. So we began to be- 
lieve in our optimism—we really might 
have five hundred people. 

I am sure that everyone in Cooks- 
ville turned on the radio the evening of 
June 5, and again early the next morn- 
ing, to hear the weather forecast. Rain 
could spoil everything! But there was 
to be no rain—nothing but sunshine. 

There had been furious houseclean- 
ing all the week before. In two homes, 
sofas were re-covered; in another, a 
hall repainted; in another, floors were 
redecorated. One parlor, one hall, and 
one kitchen were newly papered. Doz- 
ens of furniture pieces were waxed. 
And the curtains that got washed and 
ironed! As for the gardens, miles of 
grass edgings were hand-clipped. 

Then it was June 6, and we waited. 
One o’clock was the opening hour. By 
noon, strange cars began to arrive, and 
soon there was a cluster around the 
schoolhouse. The cluster grew, and 
spread out, and lines of cars began 
stringing up and down the road. 


At the door of the school, two of 
our college girls accepted the 50-cent 
payments for each person. To each they 
gave a yellow admission tag on a string, 
and a six-page mimeographed booklet 
containing a map of the village. 

In addition, the booklet contained 
our historian’s account of village doings 
since Daniel Webster owned it, and bi- 
ographies of the five houses that were 
open. It also pointed out our church, 
our beautiful cemetery, our fine general 
Store, and urged all to take their time 
and savor our village atmosphere. 

Directly across the road from the 
school, a big number “1” sign indicated 
the first house. Similar signs down the 
street showed the path of the tour. 

Almost like a low-rising tide, our 
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Never Really 
Sick... 


Never Really 


VAVEY| 





Never sick enough to stay in bed yet never really well. 
The Gray Sickness keeps millions pale, tired and weak 
- «- never able to enjoy life to the full! 


*IRON deficiency anemia has been aptly 
called the GRAY SICKNESS. Not only be- 
cause its victims have lost their once healthy 
color, but also because life itself has become 
gray and drab for them. For you simply 
can’t enjoy work or play when you have to 
drag through day after weary day feeling 
tired, weak and listless. And sleep doesn’t 
seem to refresh you for you wake up tired. 

The GRAY SICKNESS means your blood 
isn’t getting enough iron. It becomes weak, 
thin, washed-out . .. just can’t supply your 
body with the full supply of oxygen it needs 
for buoyant health and radiant color. Signs 
of the GRAY SICKNESS may be due to 
other causes so you should see your doctor 
regularly. 


REBUILD STRENGTH FAST 


Fortunately the GRAY SICKNESS responds 
quickly to proper treatment ...and normal 
healthy color, strength and vigor return. In 
cases like this doctors usually prescribe an 
iron tonic containing many times your daily 
iron requirement. Each therapeutic dose, 6 
tablets daily, of IRONIZED YEAST, contains 
10 times your daily iron need . . . and this 


iron is fortified with vitamin B,. Now this 
iron goes right to work .. . within 24 hours 
...to start building rich red blood... the 
kind of blood that soon brings back your 
normal strength and energy... fills you 
with your old-time pep... brings healthy 
color back to your cheeks again. 


FEEL STRONGER IN 7 DAYS 


Actually in just one week you'll start to feel 
your old self. You’ll begin to enjoy doing a 
normal day’s work again. So get IRONIZED 
YEAST tablets today. They are very eco- 
nomical to use even when taken in maxi- 
mum dosage of 6 tablets daily. Just be sure 
you get genuine IRONIZED YEAST. 


SIGNS OF 

THE GRAY SICKNESS 
(] patton [[] WEAKNESS [_] TIREDNESS 
CJ NERVOUSNESS [_] LOSS OF APPETITE 


(_] FREQUENT HEADACHES [_] LOSS OF ENERGY 
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Tips 
Plastic Wood permanently 
repairs furniture, replaces 
rotted wood, and fills knot 
holes and gouges. Apply it 


like putty—it hardens into 
real wood. 


‘PLASTIC WOOD’ 
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A LITTLE 
SPARE 
TIME 


Earns BIG Money 


Make $50 and more during your spare 
time. Friends, neighbors—everyone 
buys from Elmira’s exquisite NEW 
SPARKLING LINE. Exclusive 
IMPRINTED poy vps ag A CARDS 
for AS LITTLE as 3¢ each. P 
ALIZED STATIONERY. NAPKINS, 
Large Gift Wrappings, with Free 
accessories, Colored Ribbon Ties . . . all 
fine quality MONEY-SAVING VALUES. 
Ne ates |. Just send NAME 
DRESS to receive FREE 
pontrotios, CATALOG, ASSORT- 
NTS on APPROVAL and BIG 
EOARGAIN FEATURE Offers. 
Elmira’s “‘Portable Gift Shop” 
Gets You Off To A Quick Money- 
Making Start. Write today! 






ELMIRA GREETING CARD CO., INC., DEPT. ¢ -543, ELMIRA, i. ¥. 
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FOR HGH 
COMPRESSION 
ENGINE 
LUBRICATION 


PREVENTS ENGINE 
“KNOCK.” Eliminates the 
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visitors flowed slowly through one 
house and garden ard on to the next. 
And every few minutes cars brought 
new arrivals. 

Our guests examined curtains, and 
pieces of antique furniture and pictures 
and old china, including a collection of 
decorated chamber pots that proved to 
be a major attraction. 

They asked about trees and flow- 
ers, and wrote down their names, and 
the names of nurseries. 

By 6 o'clock we were almost back 
to normal. Only a few visitors lingered 
on the picnic benches under the bur 
oaks on the common, and a few still 
strolled along on the gravel of Webster 
Street under the old sugar maples. 

Then the college girls came over 
from the school with the official figures. 
More than 400 that afternoon! 

Now our advance preparations paid 
off. We were certain, whatever Satur- 
day’s attendance, that Sunday would 
double the figure. That meant at least 
800 would come tomorrow! 

Mothers rushed off to their kitch- 
ens and, after supper, started baking 
more cookies. Some were still watching 
their ovens past midnight. 

We phoned the mimeograph people 
in the neighboring town, and they went 
to work making new guide booklets. 
It was almost 1] p.m. when they de- 
livered them. 


Sunday noon the cars started 
coming even earlier. Not long past one 
o’clock there was a double file of visi- 
tors lined up in front of the schoolhouse 
a half-block long, and again the wave 
spread slowly over the village. It took 
the first comers almost two hours to 
reach the fifth and last house, and some 
persons doubled back for a second look. 

We all know how carelessly city 
people litter their home streets and 
their parks. Even good people. Yet in 
all the garden—and mine covers an 
acre—I picked up but one empty match- 
book. Not another scrap. 

In all our homes nothing was 
broken, nothing stolen, nothing marred. 
And so conscientiously did people wipe 
their feet that, although practically all 
of the 1,300 walked through six rooms 
in our house, there was not a mark on 
the floors or rugs to show it. 

That Sunday night, the Mothers’ 
Club was richer by $603. Expenses, in- 
cluding the guide booklets and the 
punch (cookies, signs, publicity mate- 
rials were donated) totaled only $43, 
making the net profit for the school 
fund $560. 

From time to time I hear and read 
of communities that complain because 
they have no “attractions” for tourists. 
No beaches or racetracks or nightclubs 
or museums or scenic splendors. May- 
be this will be an idea for them. For 
people can always be charmed by quiet 
beauty, old homes, and well-tended gar- 
dens. All you have to do is invite them 
to visit you—and then plan carefully 
every detail. End 
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5 ways to make sure 
you are wearing the 
right foundation! 


POISED 
CONFIDENT 


SAGGING HEALTHFUL 
BREASTS UPLIFT 


TRIM 
MIDRIFF 


GRACEFUL 
BACK LINE 


BEFORE: When you have AFTER: Spencers made for 
figure faults, inadequate you alone give you the 
supports can do little or proper support you need 
nothing for you. and a lovelier figure! 


If you are sick and tired of figure 
problems—don’t say “I give up” 


Discover exciting new figure beauty in 
a Spencer Brassiere and Foundation— 
designed, cut and made for you alone. Gen- 
tly, smoothly, they’ll improve your figure 
five ways. They’ll support your breasts 
properly, firm your diaphragm, slim 
your waist, trim your hip and thigh-line. 
Knowing you look your best, you’ll enjoy 
new poise and confidence! 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR. Because they are 
designed to meet the support needs of the 
individual, Spencers are prescribed by 
many doctors. Ask your doctor about a 
Spencer for you. 


Write today for FREE Spencer booklet 
Or phone a Spencer Corsetiere for infor- 
mation abaqut Spencer 
Brassieres, Founda- 
tions and Slips. Look 
in yellow pages under 
“Corsets,” white 
pages under “Spencer 
Corsetiere” or 
“Spencer Support 
Shop.” Never sold 

in department stores. 


ee cecay---------- 
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Pleasesend FREE 16-page booklet. | 
Ihavemarked my figureproblem. | 
I would like to make money as! 


a Spencer Corsetier 
lordosis Breast Fatigue t ss 0 


! 

Backline Problem Posture 
Mrs. ! 
Miss. ! 
(Print name and address) " 

Address —_—_——-] 

l AA Sg aan - po ne ! 

| | MAIL to SPENCER DESIGNERS, 548 | 


| | 129 Derby Ave., New Haven 7, Conn. wicca 
not Island, Que. /j 


SPENCER: 


individually designed 
| foundations and brassieres 
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Modern living 


New things for you, your family and friends 





WOODEN LEGS with new metal fit- 
tings are easy to attach to old or new 
furniture. Sturdy, tapered hardwood, 
ready to stain. Four 6” legs $3.50; 
15”, $4.95; 29”, $9.95. Specify vertical 
or flared type. Country Workshop, 
Dept. 66, 93 Rome St., Newark, N.J. 





METAL MAIL BOX, big enough for all 
sizes of magazines, small packages, 
letters. Rust-resistant steel, 17’x5’x 
6”, mounts on wood, brick or cement. 
White or forest green. $6.50, with 
name stenciled on plastic strip. Shoff, 
Dept. T8, Box 1166, Clearwater, Fla. 
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READING GLASS with small bulb in 
handle, floods fine print with soft, 
glareless light. Magnifying lens, 334"x 
1%", sealed in a lightweight, black 
frame has GE 6-watt bulb, 514-foot 
cord. $8.50. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 521 Bausch St., Rochester, N. Y. 


AUGUST, 1954 








PLANTER LAMP with mirrored sides 
provides place in hallway for a glance 
at hat or hair. Lite-O-Box, 12’x4’x4’, 
has thick mirrors on wood; white 
lampshade base. $9.95, with handsome 
artificial plants. Nussbaum’s, Dept. T8, 
138-32 Northern Blvd., Flushing, N. Y. 





CAMPING STOVE uses economical 
gas, throw-away fuel tank. Two-burn- 
er, collapsible, steel stove, 20’x131,4” 
x51”, weighs 15 lbs. With leakproof 
tank, $18. 6 extra tanks, $4.25. 
Express charge collect. Heywoods, 
Dept. T0, 604 Summit St., Alton, IIL. 





CARD HOLDER gives canasta and 
samba fans two free hands. Kard- 
Kitty holds more than 60 cards, was 
designed originally for the handicapped 
player. Clear or ruby red plastic, 75¢; 
4 for $3. Maclan Associates, Dept. 
T8, 722 Citizens Bldg., Cleveland. 
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IF YOU SUFFER 
PAIN ° "cee 


NEURITIS 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE’S WHY .... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to stop 
bleeding — without surgery. 

In case after case, pain was relieved 
promptly. And, while gently i pain, 
actu at reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

Now this new healing substance is offered 
in ointment form under the name of 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug stores 
—money back guarantee. “Trade Mark 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


e . * . 
Slipping or Irritating? 
Don’t be embarrassed by loose false teeth, 
slipping, dropping or wobbling when you eat 
talk or laugh. Just sprinkle a little FASTE 

on your plates. This pleasant powder gives a 
remarkable sense of added comfort and secu- 
rity by holding plates more firmly.No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. It’s alkaline 
(non-acid). Get FASTEETH at any drug 


counter. 
TAS Lice 


Even fof 
KITTENS 
THE PAT OF PROTECTION 


Pat One-Spot into dry coat on a spot size of animal's 
foot-print once a w ‘eck. This is the very last word in 


FLEA INSURANCE 


A can lasts all summer. Made and guaranteed by 
One-Spot Co., Jessup, Md. Get it at your store. 
- —— 


>} FREE VALUABLE U. at ae 













One Spot 
Flea Killer 







WHATS MY NAME? far Anewor! 


new Coronation, tei jor 
& 
719 Transit Bidg. - Goston 17, Mass. 











Have You a 


Septic Tank 
System? 





If you have a septic tank system, 
you need not worry. You can use 
Sani-Flush to clean your toilet 
bowl with perfect safety. Proof 
is shown in “Report of Scientific 
Tests”. Write for it. Show it to 
your plumber. 

Sani-Flush is quick, easy, sani- 


There are questions that no man 
can answer. And most of them are 
known to five-year-olds. 


The Good Old Summertime 


Alas, alack. 
The bugs are back! 
—William W. Pratt 
Women bear pain much more he- 
roically than men do—especially when 
it comes to wearing shoes. 


Condition Reflects 
Obeying all the traffic laws 
Comes naturally, I find, 
When the rear-view mirror shows 





“Now a few words from our 
play, then back to our sponsor.” 


*Twould be less pain to write a letter 


If postage stamps were flavored better. 
—Gordon LeBaron 

















tary. No work. No messy scrubbing. There’s a police car close behind. 


All grocers sell it. The Hygienic —Jim Riggs 
Products Company, Dept. 71, a. a. Skrab . . . Serabble 
Canton 2, Ohio. A porch swing has swayed many a Thos word games 
young lady. r ow 
ee 
Morning Paper l 
Wives whose husbands read at 1, 
meals For fokes 
Wear a look that’s hunted. oP? 
Who ne 


While he scans financial deals. 
They take a lot for grunted. 1. 
—Carl Ellstam 


PERFUMED with Bao: 


Despite its recent advances, tele- 
vision will never replace the newspaper. 
No housewife can wrap garbage in a 
21-inch screen. 


OOOODOO0O0O0O0000000000 oe © 


Crossing the street is a gamble. 
YOU MAY HAVE 
PIN-WORMS 


You never know what hospital they'll 
AND NOT KNOW IT! 


rush you to. 
Fidgeting, nose-picking and a tormenting 
rectal itch are olen telltale signs of Pin- 
Worms . . . ugly parasites that medical 
experts say infest one out of every three 
persons examined. Entire families may be 
victims and not know it. 


To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests 
must not only be killed, but killed in the 
large intestine where they live and multi- 
ply: That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do . .. and here’s how they do it: 

First—a scientific coating carries the 
tablets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically- 
approved ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 

Don’t take chances with this dangerous, 
highly contagious condition. Get genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge .. . small, easy- 
to-take tablets . . . special sizes for children 
and adults. Perfected by Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son, specialists in worm remedies for 100 
years. 


JAYNE'S 2 
for Pan -Worms 


O00000000000000000 





—Betty \sler 


Summer Sufferer 


I think that I shall never spy 

A lobster quite as red as I. 

By pond or lake, by wave-washed shore, 

I just turn scarlet more and more... 

Until I wonder why I toil 

At tanning—when I only boil. 
—Louise Darcy 


a mild, fresh fragrance 
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“Bye, Hon; I washed my cup and spoon!’’ 
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Telephone aheadé /or @ more pleasant trip 


Wherever you go this summer, let 
Long Distance add pleasure and 
peace of mind to your vacation. 


Planning to travel? You'll want 
to telephone ahead for reservations. 
It’s no fun hunting for rooms in a 
strange town when you’re tired and 
hungry. 

Making a side trip to visit friends? 
It’s a good idea to telephone first 
and make sure they’re home. 


Expecting a business matter to 
come up while you’re gone? A Long 
Distance call will keep you posted. 


Some of the family staying home? 
You can keep in regular touch with 
them by telephone. 


There are many ways Long Dis- 
tance can add fun, subtract worry 
from your vacation. The service is 
fast, courteous, convenient. And the 
cost is low—much lower, we find, 
than most people think. 


Save Time... Call by Number. It will 
speed your calls if you give the operator 
the number you want. For an attractive 
booklet for listing your numbers, ask the 
Bell Telephone office. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM x 


Long Distance Rates Are Low 
Here are some examples: 

New York to Atlantic City 40¢ 
Cleveland to Buffalo..... 55¢ 
New Orleans to Houston... 80¢ 
St.Louis toHotSprings,Ark. 80¢ 
Los Angeles to Boston. .. .$2.00 


These are Station-to-Station rates for the 
first 3 minutes, after 6 o'clock every night 
and all day Sunday. They do not include 
the federal excise tax. 









































Af do-it-yourself! 
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Buy Only DFPA-Grademarked Panels 


NEW MIRACLE 
TUBELESS HEARING 
AID REVEALED 


e Costly B-Battery Eliminated 

@ All Battery Costs Slashed 80°/, 

e@ Powered by Three Transistors 

e@ Vacuum Tubes Banished Forever 
FREE BOOK! Write todoy for authoritative 
illustrated book describing this new Atomic Age 
miracle invention, the Transistor, and what it 


means to the herd of hearing. No obligation 
whatsoever! A postcard will do. 


HEARING AID CO. 
2900 West 36th Street, Dept. 3168 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


n — 2 

Now you ca spray-’ 
New 3-in-one Oil-Spra lubri- 
cates and forms a barrier 


against rust! No more messy 
rags—oily fingers! Sprays oil 


at touch of button! 
F FEF Hew Stark 64-Pare New Stark 64-Page 
Fruit Tree-Landscape 


mere | ey COLOR-CATALOG 





















faee, Glorious Roses, Flowering 
i aa. * Shrubs, Shade Trees... 
de 2 - NEW DWARF Fruit Trees! 


eS -<4 | Contains Landscape Guide. 
World famous Stark Patented and 
|. Trade Marked FRUIT ...plus 
| extra hardy, fast growing Stark 
| Flowering Shrubs, lovely Vines, 
- Shade Trees and other Home 
+ Beautifying Ornamentals ...all 
» inthis greatest of all Stark Bro’s 
Catalogs. Glorious new Stark 
rize Roses in full size and color! 
tark Bro’s — America’s Oldest 
and Largest Nursery...want you 
tohave this giant 64- Color- 
hoto Book Free. Contains 


MAKE MONEY 


Turn spare hours into wel- 
cash 










’s complete new Home Plan- 
ning Guide. Send No Money.. 
just your name, i elies. Special 
early order offer. Write today! 


STARK BRO’S, Box 8885,Louisiana, Missouri 


super guality nursery 
oatfit absolutely 
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The ‘‘do-it-yourself”’ idea 


A national enthusiasm for the “do-it-yourself” idea has de- 
veloped, especially among home owners. People have found out 
that doing more of their own work makes for fun and pride as 
well as for economy. 

The idea applies just as well to communities. An improve- 
ment which Federal money paid for may serve a purpose, but 
folks will be prouder if they can make it at home without buy- 
ing hats for a delegation to carry in their hands to Washington. 

The National Council for Community Improvement urges 
that citizens in every place exert their own efforts and use their 
own resources. Grants-in-aid to states take 17% of the Federal 
budget, aside from defense and security. Senator Harry S. Byrd 
told the Council why he is against raising the Federal debt limit 
above the present $275 billion figure. “That is more than 
enough for us to owe,” he said. 

Government economy, after all, does begin at home. If no 
one asks for money, Congress won’t be appropriating sums that 
Uncle Sam doesn’t have. 


te 
A notable birthday 


At the outbreak of World War I in August, 1914, a little- 
known American, then in London on private business, organized 
and directed the work of helping his fellow-citizens to get away 
from Europe and home. That was just forty years ago. The man 
was Herbert Hoover. On the tenth of this August his eightieth 
birthday will be observed. 

Through the four turbulent decades since 1914, every year 
has found Mr. Hoover constructively engaged in service to his 
country and to humanity. Head of food relief work for Europe’s 
war victims, U.S. Food Administrator, Secretary of Commerce, 
President, chairman of commissions for improved governmental 
organization, practical leader in innumerable good works, he 
has devoted half of a long lifetime to creating benefits for the 
present and betterments for the future. Few men in history have 
so ably accomplished so many useful things. 

At eighty, Mr. Hoover is dynamic and active. His personal 
friends prize his graciousness and humor and his rich stores of 
information. The public acclaims his brilliant services and his 
zealous patriotism. His fourth-score birthday will bring him 
affectionate good wishes from grateful millions. 
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Predictions for August 


First peaches on the market will be too green to eat. Much 
outdoor cooking will receive more praise than it will merit. 
Exasperation against stupid drivers in other cars will increase, 
but will not reach its greatest magnitude until Labor Day. Crab 
grass will fully occupy lawns in most sections. Litter-bugs will 
scatter more paper and trash than ever in parks and along high- 
ways. More mosquitoes will be slapped at than will be slapped 
down. Complaints about weather will be heard. The 31st will be 
the last day of August. 
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You can depend on rubber 


Almost everywhere you look today you see rubber in some useful role. In fact, 
rubber does so many jobs better than any other material it is now used in 
more than 50,000 different products—and new applications are constantly 
being developed. 


This great versatility of rubber, both natural and synthetic, is due to the 
ingenuity of the rubber industry in using chemicals to give its products a wide 
variety of qualities. For example, the properties of rubber can be varied 
over such a wide range that it is equally ideal for fan belts or flooring, ° 
footwear or foundation garments, tires or tubes, gaskets or gloves— AMERICAN COMPANY 


everything from tiny pencil erasers to conveyer belts many miles long. 


As a leading producer of chemicals, American Cyanamid Company works 
closely with the rubber manufacturers, helping through research and chemical 
development to make rubber products do old jobs better and meet exact 
requirements for entirely new uses. This cooperation is reflected in the 
increasing variety and utility of rubber products that serve you every day. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N, Y. 





What makes 
a Lucky 
taste better? 


“T’S TOASTED” to taste better! 


**T give other brands a whirl now and then,” says cartoonist Jimmy Hatlo, “but Pll 
do it every time—come back to Luckies because they taste better.” It’s no accident 
that Luckies taste better. As everybody knows, Lucky Strike means fine tobacco. 
And that tobacco is toasted to taste better. MIME Zim—the famous Lucky 
Strike process—brings Luckies’ fine tobacco to its peak of flavor . . . tones up this 
light, mild, good-tasting tobacco to make it taste even better—cleaner, fresher, 
smoother. That’s our story pure and simple: a Lucky tastes better because it’s 
the cigarette of fine tobacco ... and to taste better. So enjoy 
the better-tasting cigarette—Lucky Strike. 


LUCKIES TASTE BETTER =. 


SMOOTHER! 
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© A.T.Co. PRODUCT OF Jhe stl seatinnes A AMERICA’S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF CIGARETTES 





